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The Outlook. 


Cardinal Satolli, who came here to test the 
supremacy of the Pope among the Roman 
Catholics of America, is now recalled be- 
cause his mission has been accomplished. 
Monsignor Falconio, a name quite unfamil- 
iar to the non-Catholic world of America, 
is appointed to his place. 











An irade, or imperial decree, has just been issued 
by the Sultan, appointing a Ohristian gov- 
ernor to Zeitun, in the disturbed district. 
How much this means no one seems to 
know. It would seem to be an attempt to 
placate the Ohristian nations he has so 
greatly offended by the horrible massacres 
in Armenia. 





The disturbances in Crete increase rather than 
diminish. The taste vf blood in Armenia 
has aroused the tiger disposition through- 
out the Moslem world. Orete, one of the 
largest islands in the Mediterranean and 
forming the southern point in Europe, con- 
tains a population of 300,000. Of these only 
30,000 are Mohammedans; but the 30,000 
have been in the habit of ruling with 
a rod of iron the 270,000 Ohristians. 
For a long while the latter have sub- 
mitted to the indignities and wrongs of 
their rulers with patience; but, aroused 
not only by the tyranny exercised at 
home, but by the outrages of Armenia, 
the Christians have driven their rulers into 
the garrison of Vamos. In the affray sev- 
eral of the citizens were killed. British, 
French, Russian and Italian war-ships were 
ordered to the scene to restore peace. 
Though the plea of Armenia was in vain, 
the condition of Orete received tbe atten- 
tion of the Powers. 

The political campaign in the Dominion of Can- 
ada is unusually active and bitter. The 
feeling between the parties recalls the ve- 
hemeance and heat revealed in the Old 
World struggles, The réligious element is 
not absent from the canvass. The west is 
intensely Protestant, while the east is as 
intensely Oatholic. The Oatholic Ohurch 
has certain privileges which it insists shall 
be everywhere recognized by the author- 
ities and people of the provinces. Man- 
itoba struck the key-note in withdrawing 
support from parochial schools. Ontario 
and the western provinces insist that she 
shall be allowed to play the tune through in 
that key, while Quebec declares that Man- 
itoba must be humiliated. It is Liberal 
against Tory, Protestant against Roman- 
ist. The war-ory on one side is, ‘‘ Down 
with free schools!’’ on the other, ‘‘No 
Romish dictation!” The Dominion hag 
never before got well down to the root of 
the matter. The Presbyterian Assembly, 
in its late session, spoke out bravely for 
the rights and privileges of Manitoba. The 
Vote comer as we go to press. 





End of the College Year. 


A generation ago the end of the college 
year meant the closing at Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, with a small group of sub- 
ordinate institutions; but, today, the names 
of even the great schools are legion. Com- 
mencement becomes an important feature 
of the season. The slackening of trade and 
business in the great centres is hardly more 
Roticeable than the closing of the halls of 
education for the summer vacation. All 
the New England colleges have had pleas- 
‘nt closings; they seem to be in a healthy 
nd sound condition, with ever-brightening 
Prospects. 





Earthquake in Japan. 

Earthquakes are not new in Japan. That 
empire lies in the track of natural convul- 
sions. The islands themselves are the re- 
sult of these mighty upheavals. The one 
last week was severe. Several of the north 
provinces were terribly shaken, and the 
shock was felt through several of the small- 
er islands. What was worse than the heav- 
ing of the soil was the immense tidal wave 
which followed it, bearing the sea in over 
wide reaches of country and overwhelming 
not less than ten thousand of the popula- 
tion. The shocks, felt at intervals of about 
eight minutes, lasted for twenty hours. 
Among the towns on the coast swept away 
by the tidal wave was Kumaishi, which was 
totally destroyed. Details are yet meagre; 
but every succeeding report is more un- 
favorable than the one before. 





Terrible Shipwreck. 


One of the most startling casualties by 
sea was the wreck, on the 17th inst., of the 
British steamer “‘ Drummond COasile,” off 
the isle of Ushant. The steamer, belong- 
ing to the Castle Line Company, left Table 
Bay, Cape Oolony, May 28, with 247 per- 
sons on boaid, all of whom except three 
perished. There were 148 passengers and a 
crew of 104 men. Many of the former are 
said to have been eugaged in the Transvaal 
trouble. The island of Ushant is about 
eleven miles from the coast of France at 
Brest. A mile inside the isiand is a par- 
tially concealed mass of rocks, upon which 
the ship was driven about midnight. 
Agonizing cries were heard on land, but 
before help could be afforded, or even the 
boats could be lowered, the ship went to 
the bottom. Farther details are not given. 





New Telephone Combination. 


On the 19th inst. the New York Tele- 
phone Company was incorporated by the 
Secretary of State at Albany, with a capital 
of $16,000,000, to construct, buy or lease 
lines of electric telegraph to be operated in 
New York city and thence to Albany and 
Boston and the intermediate cities, towns 
and places in New York, Massachusetta, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut; also across 
or under the North and East Rivers and 
New York harbor to Jersey Oity, Long 
Island City, Brooklyn and Port Richmond; 
also from Long Island Oity and Brooklyn 
to Montauk Point, L. I., and to the inter- 
mediate cities and towns; also from Port 
Richmond, 8. L, to all places in Staten 
Island; and also to other cities, towns and 
places in the States mentioned, and to con- 
nect with other lines leading to places out- 
side of the territory. The company paid 
$20,000 tax for the right of incorporation. 
The full meaning of the new corporation is 
not yet made known; it probably signifies 
consolidation. 


The O'Reilly Monument. 


John Boyle O'Reilly, one of the attract- 
ive and imposing figures of Celtic Boston, 
was both poet and seer. His understand- 
ing held fast by old religious forms of 
thought and worship, while his imagination 
and sympathies opened to the ideal and to 
the possibilities of the future. Though a 
Roman Catholic, he cast more accurately 
the horoscope of the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
than most of the wise men who have spoken 
in commemoration of the Landing. His 
poem at Plymouth is marked by insight, 
depth and optimistic vision. 

“ Here on this rock and on this sterile soi! 

Began the kingdom, not of kings, but men.” 
The friends of the poet, on Saturday, un- 
veiled a monument to his memory on the 
Fenway, in Boston. President F. A. Walker 
presided, and President Oapen of Tufte Col- 
lege delivered the oration. The Mayor ac- 
cepted the gift for ‘the city, and Governor 
Wolcott and Vice President Stevenson were 
present to witness the ceremony, as also 
Archbishop Williams, and Bishop Lawrence 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
statue was unveiled by the poet’s daughter, 


figures in bronze were revealed to the audi- 
ence. The features in the bronze bust of 
O’Reilly are truthful and expressve; they 
reveal the glory of the man, The work is 
one of the masterpieces of Daniel O. French. 


The Choice of the People. 


Popular government implies the selection 
of rulers by the people. The framers of the 
Constitution made that election indirect, 
giving into the hands of the Presidential 
electors the final choice of the President. 
The people immediately went back of that 
curious contrivance by the nominating con- 
vention. In the Republican Convention at 
St. Louis last week, the people went 
back of convention managers and over- 
whelmingly nominated their choice. Mr, 
Hanna did not create the sentiment in favor 
of his candidate; he discerned the tendency 
of popalar thought and only aided in taking 
that tendency on to a culmination. Before 
the Convention met the party’s candidate 
for President was well known to the public. 
At the same time the nomination for the 
Vice Presidency was given to a man who 
was least conspicuous in the preliminary 
canvass. Many expected Governor Morton 
would take the second place; but the boss 
who came to his aid was the ruin of bis 
hopes. The Oonvention wanted no bosses; 
in fact, would none of them or their hench- 
men. As in no instance before, on a first 
nomination, the people moved directly for 
their man, and that man was ex-Gov. Will- 
iam McKinley, of Oanton, Ohio. He is em- 
phatically the choice of the ‘people. He re- 
ceived, on the only ballot necessary, 661'¢ of 
the 906 votes cast, or more than two-thirds 
of all. For the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion, also, only a single ballot was needed, 
Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey, carrying 
off the prize by a vote of 5331¢ to 359'¢ for 
all other candidates. 








The Republican Platform. 


The Republican platform, adopted at St. 
Louis, is a strong and well-constructed piece 
of political carpentry. It touches the main 
issues of the hour, and on all of them is 
clear and outspoken. The principle of pro- 
tection is asserted, without reference to the 
McKinley law; reciprocity is defended; an 
improved merchant marine is favored; jus- 
tice to the veterans is demanded; the im- 
provement of the Navy, the restriction of 
immigration, and improved civil service, 
are promised, There is a word for the free 
ballot, a denunciation of lynching, a de- 
mand for national arbitration, free home- 
steads, the admission of the Territories, 
and in favor of temperance and the exten- 
sion of the rights of women. But the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the platform is the 
gold plank. The candidate was really 
named in the preliminary canvass; but ex- 
actly what the attitude of the party should 
be on the currency question, was only set- 
tled in the debates of the convention. The 
Weat hoped for silver; the East demanded 
gold; many feared a compromise, which 
would really leave the main question in 
doubt. The Convention made a square issue, 
demanding sound money with a gold stand- 
ard, to be modified only by agreement 
among the commercial nations. In choosing 
the only safe position the Oonvention 
parted company with the silver men, and 
the battle is tobe fought out on the gold 
issue. 





Victoria. 


The reign of Queen Victoria has been 
long and glorious, covering more than half 
the greatest century in the world’s history. 
On Sunday last she entered upon the six- 
tieth year of her reign, making her tenure 
of authority the longest of any English 
sovereign. The great Elizabeth had an ex- 
tended and important reign, during which 
the principles of the Reformation were es- 
tablished in England; but Queen Bess held 
sway only forty-five years. George III. be- 
gan to reign in 1760 and lived on until 1820, 
making his nominal reign sixty years; but 


period of his actual power down to fifty- 

one years. Victoria has run on without 

break or reverse for nearly threescore 

years. She has gracefully recognized what 

George ITI. and William IV. denied — the 

sovereignty of the people. Justin MoCar- 

thy opens his * History of Our Own Times”’ 

in these words: ‘Before half past two 

o’clock on the morning of June 20, 1887, 

William IV. was lying dead in Windsor 

Castle, while messengers were already 
hurrying off to Kensington Palace to bear 
to his successor her summons to the throne. 

With William ended the reign of personal 
government in England. King William 
had always held to and exercised the right 
to dismiss his ministers when he pleased 
and because he pleased. In our day we 
should believe that the constitutional free- 
dom of England was outraged if a sov- 
ereign were to dismiss a ministry at mere 
pleasure, or retain it in despite of the 
expressed wish of the House of Commons.” 
The House of Commons, the representative 
of the people, has become the established 
political authority in Great Britain, The 
principle was recognized in the Revolution 
of 1688, when the popular house dethroned 
James II. and crowned William and Mary; 
but the Georges, under an impulse of the 
Tador blood, undertook to rub onta bit of 
history and turn England back to the age 
of Henry VIII. Victoria perceived the 
changes of time, and safely piloted the craft 
of state down the rapids into the broad and 
quiet waters of constitutional liberty. In 
his stoutneses of will the power of George 
ILL, broke; in her graceful yielding to the 
rights of the people the reigning Queen has 
made her name great ameng Hnglish sov- 
ereigns and her empire the proudest on the 
face of the earth. 


Princely Educational Gifts. 


The older colleges, like Harvard, Yale 
aud Princeton, began with small endow- 
ments and grew by slow accretions. They 
were sustained by the savings of the aver- 
age people. Large gifte for educational 
purposes are peculiar to our own time, and 
have for the most part been contributed by 
millionaires to establish new foundations. 
The Ohurch Standard states eighteen in- 
stances where a million or more was given 
in each; and the Oritic has been to the 
trouble of verifying these statements by 
the testimony of the presidents of the 
institutions. The sum of these contributions 
is more than fifty-two millions. We add 
the names, nearly all quite recent: Stephen 
Girard, to Girard Oollege, $8,000,000; John 
D. Rockefeller, to Ohicago University, 
$7,000,000; George Peabody, to various 
foundations, $6,000,000; Leland Stanford, to 
Stanford University, $5,000,000, one-half in 
lands and equipments; Asa Parker, to Le- 
high University, $3,500,000; Paul Tulane, to 
Tulane University, New Orleans, $2,500,000; 
Isaac Rich, to Boston University, $2,000,000; 
aad Jonas G. Olark, to Olark University, 
Worcester, Mass., $2,000,000. The Vander- 
bilt family have contributed $1,775,000 to 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville. The 
University of California, including the Lick 
Observatory, has received from James Lick 
$1,600,000. John ©. Green wisely put his 
$1,500,000 into Princeton, one of the oldest 
foundations. William ©. De Pauw gave to 
Asbury University $1,500,000, in conse- 
quence of which the institution took his 
name, The Drexel Industrial School of 
Philadelphia received $1,500,000 from the 
founder, A. J. Drexel, and the School of 
Applied Sciences in Oleveland, Ohio, re- 
ceived a like sum from Leonard Oase. 
Peter Cooper put $1,200,000 into the Cooper 
Union; while Ezra Oornell and Henry W. 
Sage put each $1,100,000 into Cornell Uni- 
versity. Other contributions in smaller 
amounts have been made. The late Charles 
Pratt gave $2,700,000 to the Pratt Institate 
of Brooklyn. To the Trade School of New 
York J. Pierpont Morgan gave $500,000 for 
endowment ; and ol. and Mrs. Richard 
T. Auchmuty added $100,000 to the endow- 
ment, and $250,000 more for Ss 
As record shows, many of multi- 








his mental condition was so impaired that 





when the substantial granite slab and the 


his son became regent in 1811, cutting the 


millionaires have contributed liberally to 
the cause of education. - 
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Our Contributors. 


BRITAIN’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
GENIUS. 
II. 


At the Home of Burns. 
Rev. Charles M. Melden, Ph. D. 


T was an ideal morning in early Septem- 
ber when I left the cars at 
Ayr 

to visit the birthplace of Robert Burns. 
The “ auld clay bigging ” in which he was 
born and lived for the first few years of his 
life, stands about two miles from the station 
on the road to the ‘‘ Bridge of Doon,”? The 
clear crisp air invited to a walk, and, re- 
jecting the officious services of the cabmen, 
I was soon stepping briskly along between 
well-kept houses and highly-cultivated 
fields. The signs of thrift and prosperity 
everywhere visible were in grateful contrast 
to the desolation and poverty which were 
seen in some other parts of the country. 
The end of the journey was soon reached, 
and with curious and reverent interest I 
entered the room where Scotland’s greatest 
poet first saw the light. 

The cottage, which has been enlarged 
somewhat, formerly consisted of two rooms, 
a kitchen and a bedroom. The low clay 
walls and thatched roof, ite flagstone floor 
and rough interior, are characteristic of the 
humble dwellings of the Scotch peasantry. 
The bed ovcupied a recess in a corner of 
the kitchen. Here amid these unpropitious 
surroundings the subject of our sketch was 
born. His welcome into the world was in a 
very literal sense a rough one; for, as he 
says, — 

“« A blast of Januar’ win 
Blew hansel in on Robin.” 

- Though born to poverty and hardsbip, 
Burns was well born. In his parentage he 
had a priceless inheritance. If they were 
poor in purse and uncultivated, they were 
rich in all the qualities which constitute 
nobility of character. They were industri- 
ous, frugal, and pious. Their home was 
pervaded by a pure religious atmosphere. 
It was doubtless a scene from his own early 
life which the poet portrays in the ‘ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night: ” — 

“ The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle, form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big Ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride; 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart baffete wearin’ thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 

glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 

And ‘ Let as worship God!’ he says with sol- 

emn air.” 

Near by is the monument erected by the 
admirers of Burns at an expense of £3,350. 
It isa copy of the one dedicated to Lysi- 
orates in Athens. As one sees these memo- 
rials of the poet here and there, he is 
reminded of the proverb about asking 
bread and receiving a stone, A small part 
of what these monuments have cost would, 
if given him in the hour of need, have 
brightened and sweetened his life, and the 
world would have been enriched with still 
nobler products of his genius. 

Among other interesting mementos pre- 
served in the monument are a portrait of 
Burns by Nasmyth, several editions of his 
works and the Bible presented to Highland 
Mary. At the last meeting with this inter- 
esting maiden he gave her this copy of the 
sacred Scriptures. They stood on opposite 
sides of a small brook, laved their hands in 
its waters, and holding the Book between 
them vowed eternal fidelity to each other. 
These vows were destined never to be kept, 
for death soon claimed her for its own. She 
thus doubtless escaped lifelong sorrow and 
disappointment, for her lover’s promises 
were written in sand; the next surge of 
passion — and they were frequent — oblit- 
erated every vestige of them. Nothing, 
however, can exceed the pathos and beauty 
of the words composed as a tribute to her 
charms: — 


* How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthorn’s blossom; 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasped her to my bosom! 

The golden hours on angel wings, 
Fiew o’er me and my dearie; 

For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary.” 


In a gretto within the monument grounds 
are Thom's statues of Soutar Johnnie and 
Tam O'Shanter. They are eminently char- 
acteristic and indicate a nice appreciation 
of their subjects. 

Acros the road is Alloway Kirk, a small, 
roofless structure, famous as the scene of 
the witches’ revel so graphically described 


in “Tam O'Shanter.” An ‘aged Scot vol- 
unteered his services as a guide, and point- 
ed out among other objects of interest the 
grave of the elder Burns who was buried 
here. For my entertainment he recited in 
his very broad dialect the well-known 
poem. His spirit grew young and his eye 
lighted up as he told how, — 

“ Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, — 

A better never lifted leg, — 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 

Whyles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 

Whyles crooning o’er some auld Scotch 
sonnet, 

Whyles glow’ring round wi’ prudent cares, 

Lest bogles catch him unawares; 

Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry.” 

Within sight down the road is Mount Oli- 
phant, where ten years of the poet’s boy- 
hood were spent in hard manual labor. 
Over the hills is Ellisland, where he failed 
in agriculture because he made “a poet’s 
and not a farmer’s choice ” of a home, but 
where he composed some of his most beau- 
tiful verses, Still farther away is Dumfries, 
where the last scenes in his life-tragedy 
were enacted. 

Burns’ career is as familiar as it in sad. 
His lowly birth and childhood filled with 
cares and toils beyond his years; his affaires 
d@amour and contemplated flight from jus- 
tice; his publishing venture and sudden 
popularity; his prostitution of his opportu- 
nities; his marriage and retirement to the 
farm; his experiences as exciseman and 
early death — are all too well known to be 
repeated here. 

Some men are like the Jordan. They 
rush in rapid, tumultuous descent through 
their brief career until lost in the sea of 
death. Such a one was Burns. Had cir- 
cumstances been more favorable, his career 
might have ended differently. His early 
lot was a hard one. His high-strung, sensi- 
tive nature, without which he could not 
have been the poet that he was, shrank 
from the coarse toil of the farm to which, 
nevertheless, he was chained by the fetters 
of an iron fate. To his credit be it said he 
never shirked his responsibility, but accord- 
ing to his strength faithfully contributed to 
the support of the family. He longed for 
the education which he could not have, and 
was obliged to be content with a few terms 
of schooling and such books as his home af- 
forded, And yet his genius could not be 
repressed. In unpolished, but, for that very 
reason perhaps, in simpler and more at- 
tractive verse, it found expression. He 
was a poet born and not made. He sang as 
the birds sing, because he must. Following 
the plow or strolling about the meadows, 
songs flowed from his lips. As the mount- 
ain spring gushes up through obstructing 
forces until ite pure, sweet waters sparkle 
in the sunshine, so in spite of adverse and 
opposing circumstances the verses of Burns, 
rich in grace and beauty, poured forth to 
delight and refresh the world. It was only 
after sin had polluted the source that the 
stream became turbid and poisonous. 

Burns’ nature was 


A Curious Blending of Strength and Weakness. 


He lacked the power to master himself. 
Even when his prospects seemed to 
brighten, and rich and powerful friends 
were ready to give him their patronage, he 
did not appreciate either their kindness or 
his own opportunity. He flouted their ad- 
vances and sought companionship with 
the low and vicious. It was perhaps a 
sturdy independence which prompted this 
course, He would rather reign in the tap- 
houses of Edinburgh than fawn in its par- 
lors. But this was an unwise abuse of a 
noble characteristic. A person need not 
demean himself in receiving a favor. With 
a proper spirit he may honor both himself 
and his patron. The truth probably is that 
Burns had not sufficient moral strength to 
overcome the wayward tendencies of his 
nature. His mind was a jarring discord. 
The better and worse elements were in con- 
tinual conflict, each striving for the mas- 
tery. Like many another, he plunged into 
excesses to drown his conscience, and 
sought the company whose conduct and 
standing caused him no reproach. His 
quarrel with the church was disastrous. He 
sought to justify himself by vilifying his 
opponents. He affected a contempt for the 


“The mair they talk I’m kent the better 
B’en let them clash.”’ 

As he rushed downward from deep to 
lower deep, it is difficult to tell how much 
his words indicate moral callousness and 
how much mere bravado. Carlyle speaks 
thus of this crisis in his life: ‘‘ With prin- 
ciples assailed by evil example from with- 











out, by ‘ passions raging like demons ’ from 
within, he had little need of skeptical mis- 
givings to whisper treason in the heat of 
battle or to cut off his retreat if he were al- 
ready defeated. He loses his feeling of inno- 
cence; his mind is at variance with itself; 
the old divinity no longer presides there; but 
wild desires and wild alternately 
oppress him. Ere long too he has committed 
himself before the world; his character for 
sobriety, dear to a Scottish peasant as fow 
corrupted worldlings can even conceive, is 
destroyed in the eyes of men, and his only 
refage consists in trying to disbelieve his 
guiltiness and is but a refuge of lies.” 

His nature was at once tender and cruel. 
He would shed tears over a wounded hare 
while plotting the ruin of an affectionate 
and confiding maiden; he would turn aside 
to avoid crushing the symbolic thistle, but 
would not spare the aching hearts of his 
victims. His affections were as fickle as 
the winds which blow over his native 
heaths. His loves were many and often 
contemporaneous. Even after marriage he 
left the presence of his faithful wife to sigh 
for his former sweethearts. The kindest 
judgment must condemn him as a profligate 
in whose sight woman’s virtue had no value. 
His character, though rich in noble quali- 
ties, was darkly stained by excesses in sin. 
His poems, while containing much that is 
pure, even sacred, are tainted by more that 
is ribald and unclean. His warmest ad- 
mirers must wish that much that he has 
written could be destroyed; or, better, had 
never been. 

And yet, with all his faults, we love him 
still. He was the peasant poet. The com- 
mon people regarded him as one of them- 
selves. His hold strengthens with the 
passing years. His excellences deserve 
immortality; his weaknesses should be for- 
gotten. We can do no less than to accord 
him the charity for which he so earnestly 
pleads, — 

“ Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


‘* Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias; 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.”’ 


Brockton, Mass. 








MR. BIRRELL ON WESLEY. 


[From the Methodist Times (London) of June 4.) 


AST Friday night Mr. Birrell, Q. C., M. P., 

lectured at the Royal lInvstitution on 
* John Wesley: Some Aspects of the Eighteenth 
Century.” We publish a brief outline of the 
lecture, which appeared in the Times, Mr. 
Birrell founded his lecture upon “ Wesley’s 
Journal,” and used that ‘‘ Journal ” as a revela- 
tion of eighteenth-century life. With Wesley 
as a religious teacher, and the greatest of Eng- 
lish evangelists, Mr, Birrell has nothing to do 
except incidentally; but he calls attention to 
the four volumes of “ Wesley’s Journal” as 
constituting “ the most amazing record of hu- 
man exertion ever penned by man.” He very 
wittily and wisely observes that “ John Wesley 
contested the three kingdoms in the cause of 
Christ.” During that contest, which lasted 
forty-four years, he paid more turnpike toll 
than any man who ever lived. He traveled on 
an average 8,000 miles a year, and even when an 
old man his annual record was seldom less than 
5,000. He did this in the earlier years of his 
ministry on horseback, and in his old age ina 
commodious vehicle given him by his friends, 
which he used to call “the machine.” He 
preached at least 40,500 sermons. The precise 
nature of Wesley’s evangel could not have been 
more vivid)y described than as a sort of parlia- 
mentary “‘ contest ” in the cause of Christ. Like 
@ modern parliamentary candidate in a great 
county constituency, Wesley went everywhere, 
argued everywhere, and had personal interviews 
everywhere. He was, indeed, * one of the most 
remarkable and strenuous figures” of either 
that or any other century. Probably there has 
been no Christian evangelist since the Apostle 
Paul who traveled so much, wrote so much, 
preached so much,and was involved in such 
ceaseless controversy and misrepresentation 
from first to last. Mr. Birrell mentions the fact 
that Wesley never suffered from depression of 
spirits. That was due to the scientific care with 
which he looked after his health, to the im- 
mense variety of his intellectual interests, to 
constant éxercise in the open air, and to the fact 
that he had a conscience void of offence both 
toward God and toward man. 

Mr. Birrell says Wesley “ lacked charm,”’ but 
that remark indicates that Mr. Birrell’s study 
of Wesley’s life has been superficial after 
all. The brilliant Queen’s Counsel has read 
his brief too hastily. The great feature of 
Wesley's career was so obvious that it impress- 








es 


es every intelligent reader; but if Mr. Birrey) 
had leisure to really study that wonderful 
Journal, and to illustrate it trom other available 
sources, he would discover that Wesley was ong 
ot the most charming and attractive of men, 
Wesley has not been fortunate either in his 
biographers or in those who have tried to give 
us some impression of his personal appearance, 
There is, however, a portrait of Wesley at Dids- 
bury Theological College which reproduces the 
beauty and sweetness and gentleness of his face, 
and so throws some light upon the fact that 
nearly every woman who ever knew him {elj 
in love with him. [f Wesley had possessed legs 
“charm,” it might have saved him from the 
most serious personal difficulties of his lite, and 
especially from that unfortunate marriage 
which was his greatest trouble. On the other 
hand, we must admit that there was some 
ground for Mrs. Wesley’s insane jealousy in the 
fact that so many women were passionately de- 
voted to Wesley. Only a wife possessing much 
more intelligence and magnanimity of spirit 
than Wesley’s wife would have been able to see 
that devotion in its true light. It is difficult to 
estimate the extent of the public calamity that 
Wesley has never had a suitable biographer. 
The consequence is that even the majority of 
those who are called by Wesley’s name have no 
conception what manner of man he was. Wes- 
ley is still the Great Unknown, Some day, God 
in His mercy may raise up @ man with the nec- 
essary ability, culture, magnanimity, and 
breadth of democratic sympathy to portray for 
the English-speaking world one of the greatest 
Englishmen that ever lived. 

The almost universal ignorance about the rea! 
Wesley has been aggravated by the fact that 
Wesley himself was so severely practical and so 
rigorously self-suppressive that his literary re- 
mains totally mislead the hasty reader of them. 
** Wesley’s Sermons,” for example, are not the 
sermons that Wesley preached. They are mere 
skeletons, without the flesh that clothed them 
into rounded life and beauty. Wesley used 
to preach at great length. He sometimes 
preached even for three hours at a stretch in the 
open air, and during the whole of that time im- 
mense crowds hung breathless upon his lips. 
Long sermone in the open air are defensible on 
the ground that the audience is free to disperse, 
but long sermons in a sanctuary, where men are 
boxed up iu pews, especially in pews with doors, 
are unfair, because they do not give the victims 
a fair opportunity of escape. We strenuously 
oppose long sermons, except from men who can 
make them as broad and deep and high as they 
are long. Wesley was in all respects an excep- 
tional man, and those to whom he spoke 
were always sorry when he ceased to speak, 
however long he had spoken. But we refer to 
this matter now to illustrate the fact that those 
who simply read his ‘“‘ Sermons * without an in- 
telligent conception of the fact that they are 
mere skeletons, are totally misled with respect 
to the nature, style, and character of his 
preaching. 

Asa matter of fact, Wesley’s preaching was 
the delight equally of young and old. Cbildren 
and merry girls loved his society and his preach- 
ing as much as did mature saints with silver 
hair. He was a many-sided man, and the world 
is waiting for some biographical genius who will 
describe the living Wesley. Mr. Birrell asserts 
that “ Wesley’s Journal ” should be placed be- 
side ‘“ Walpole’s Letters” and ‘ Boswell’s 
Johnson ”’ by all who wish to have an adequate 
knowledge of the eighteenth century. He 
ought to have used stronger language. ‘“ Wes- 
ley’s Journal ”’ should be placed far above either 
of those interesting works. The true explana- 
tion of the seventeenth century is to be found 
in “ Fox’s Journal,” and the true explanation of 
the nineteenth century in “ Newman’s Apo- 
logia.” In the same way “* Wesley’s Journal ” is 
the key tothe eighteenth century. It was the 
magnificent vigor and tremendous force of Wes- 
ley that saved England from a revolution as 
sanguinary and disastrous as that which deso- 
lated and still desolates France. England was 
as much influenced by Wesley as France was in- 
fluenced by Voltaire. In the life and work of 
these two men we have a key to the divergent 
histories of the two nations. Apart, however, 
trom these profound and fundamental! issues, 
““ Wesley’s Journal,” as Mr. Birrell says, is full 
of quaint, interesting, and invaluable side-lights 
upon the social, literary, and political history of 
the eighteenth century. If we cannot have, a6 
seems at present impossible, an adequate biog- 
raphy of Wesley, could not our book steward at 
any rate publish a properly annotated edition of 
the “ Journal” in an attractive modern form? 
Mr. Birrell and other careful students of the 
last century might be induced to assist an uD- 
dertaking of such national importance. 











Sickles to Ingersoll. 


After one of Uol. Robert G. Ingersoll’s chat- 
acteristic lectures in New York he met Ged. 
Daniel EB. Sickles, who had been in the audience, 
and asked him: — 

“ What did you think of my lecture, Gen- 
eral ?”’ eo 
“ Do you see that cripple across the street ? 

asked Sickles. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What would you think of me if I should g° 
over now and kick the crutches from under 
him?” 

“Dd feel like kicking you,” answered Inge 
soll. 

“ } feel in almost the same humor toward Jou. 
You have kicked the crutches of my religion a 


from under me,” said the old general, — K 
City Star. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Rev. Edward M. Taylor. 


HE General Conference of 1896 is nowa 
matter of history. The church con- 
gratulates herself over what was done in 
the great assembly, and is also profoundly 
thankful for many of the things left un- 
done. 

The Epworth League figured prominently 
in many of the deliberations. It was dis- 
tinctly manifest that the League is a part 
of the armament of Methodism. Many of 
the delegates present were prominent 
workers in this vigorous arm of our service. 
The largest audience in Armory Hall dur- 
ing the convention was called together on 
the evening of the League anniversary. 
Six thousand young Methodists united in 
that magnificent celebration. Oleveland, 
the lakeside city in which the League was 
cradled, showed a worthy pride in this 
youngest child of Methodism. The ability 
and interest manifest by our young people 
in this great deliberative assembly was dis- 
tinctly shown in the large number of me- 
morials sent to the Conference from all 
quarters of the Union — memorials relating 
to matters vitally connected with our Ep- 
worth League work in ite relation to up-to- 
date Christianity. These memorials re- 
vealed two distinct features of our League 
work during the last quadrennium: First, a 
careful study of the demands made upon 
our young people in contact with the prob- 
lems of the present hour, indicating that 
our youth are looking studiously upon the 
subject of practical Christianity; and, sec- 
ond, a growing desire to be placed in closer 
relationship with the general administra- 
tive features of our church. There was no 
tendency to perpetuate the Epworth League 
otherwise than in the closest relationship 
with our church polity. Methodism has 
just cause to be proud of the devotion and 
fidelity of her young people, and no reason 
to fear erratic or ill-advised action on the 
part of the League management. 


New England District Convention. 


Providence, R. I., is the favored place this 
year, and all agree that this enterprising 
city is equal to the task of providing the 
various conditions for a successful conven- 
tion, The meeting is to be held in Trinity 
Church, opening Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 
29, and continuing till Thursday afternoon, 
Oct.1. The invitation is sent out in the 
name of Trinity Chapter, with the hearty 
support and co-operation of all the Leagues 
in the city and vicinity. A pleasing special 
feature of this convention is the promised 
excursion on Wednesday afternoon down 
the famous Providence River to the city of 
Newport, where three hoars of sight-seeing 
may be enjoyed amid the interesting scenes 
of this renowned watering-place. It is the 
earnest desire of the cabinet that the date 
of this convention be brought to the atten- 
tion of all the chapters in New England, 
and that strenuous efforts be put forth to 
secure a large representation. 


22 Copeland St., Roxbury. 








The Horizon. 


Rev. Frederick N. Upham. 


Y pen moves opportunely. “ Christian 
giving ” affords a theme on which much 
Pointed pertinency might with timely profit be 
used. The duty, privilege and opportunity of 
-hearted, systematic, self-sacrificing gen- 
erosity are so widely overlooked that I could 


pray for 
“ a trumpet voice 
On all the world to call.” 


possibilities, and relations, is neglected to such 
a degree that a pitiable indifference ensues. 

The whole counsel is darkened by words with- 
out knowledge, An unfortunate vocabulary is 
much used whenever the subject is broached. 
He who takes the offering for a benevolence is a 
beggar. When a church proposes to raise a 
deficit, that is, attempts to be honest, that is 
“agony day.” A statement of arrears in pew 
rent or weekly offerings is a dun. We Meth- 
odists are made the point of many an ancient 
and threadbare witticism about the collection- 
box, as though we of all others had the pre- 
eminence in a rather disreputable procedure. 
Altogether too often the self-sacrificing brother 
who ventures to solicit money for any church 
purpose is made to feel belittled, as in a patron- 
izing way a pittance is given as though it were 
a special favor. To have financial dealings with 
some church members is a serious strain on the 
piety of the average Obristian,. One church 
collector came to his pastor asking piteously to 
be excused from his office on the ground that he 
was in constant danger of backslidiug. 

Mark, in the twelfth chapter of his Gospel, 
says that ‘‘ Jesus sat over against the treasury 
and watched the people.” The X rays are re- 
flected from crooked tubes. An old dust-pan — 
so I read recently —had unusual radiating 
brilliancy the other day when held in a certain 
position. A gold dollar, or even a silver dollar 
of much alloy and badly defaced, will answer 
the purpose. Money matters reveal. To have 
financial dealings with a man is to know him. 
If there are unmelted snowr, perpetual ice 
regions, ip a man’s life, where the light and heat 
of religion haven’t penetrated, they are apt to be 
found in the polar regions of the shekels and 
dimes, 

From His position “ over against the treas- 
ury ” the Master still observes the passers-by, 
looking even into tbe inmost motives of action. 
This is forgotten. Giving is under the Saviour’s 
scrutiny. It discloses the inner life as perhaps 
nothing else, 

There are 


Principles of Christian Giving. 


The first I will mention is implied in another 
and more accurate word than giving; it is 
administering. The principle, then, is: All 
that we have belongs to God. We have no claim 
even to ourselves. “‘ Ye are not your own.”’ 
Abilities, gifts, means, are all talents, which we, 
as ‘ stewards of the manifold grace of God,”’ are 
to improve. We are administrators of an estate. 
This is life’s true theory. 

The second principle is expressed in this 
question: ‘“ How much can I give?” not “How 
much must 1 give?” John Wesley raid we were 
to be judged not by the amount we gave away, 
but by what we had left. This is no wild sched- 
ule. It doesn’t imply nor inculcate poverty. 
“As God hath prospered him ” is the inspired 
standard of benevolence, With this as a stand- 
ard we may have luxurious living, provided 
only that we also have luxurious giving. The 
Lord permits a generous allowance for the per- 
sonal account of His children. 

There is still a third principle. It is this: 
Generosity measures growth in grace. The two 
keep pace. Christian progress is increasing 
Christlikeness, and the inmost characteristic of 
Jesus is self-sacrificing love. Paul prays that 
we “ wnay abound in this grace also,’’ meaning 
the grace of giving. Unless the purse be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost, our sanctification is 
wotully incomplete. Innate narrowness of 
soul must yield to the enlarging grace of God, 
else one is not “born again.” Saintly stingi- 
ness — there is no such thing! 

The church has wealth enough to at once 


Advance Everywhere. 


Statistics bewilder with their tremendous to- 
tals of property in Christian hands, These fig- 
ures by their very greatness may work harm. 
They diminish the sense of personal respons!- 
bility. Perhaps this was a reason why the Lord 
disapproved at one time of numbering Israel. 
Let some people join a large church that ts free 
trom debt, and forthwith they reduce their con- 
tributions, feeling that In some way or other all 
bills will be paid, and supposing that local 
necessities should measure their gifte to God's 
world-wide cause, It is humiliating that we must 
have such protracted debates over reduction in 
the missionary expenses, when one cent a day 
from our Methodist members would mean more 
than eleven millionsa year for the conversion 
of the world. Next to the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost the Church of Christ needs a baptism of 
consecrated generosity. In fact, that would be 
a baptism of the Holy Ghost. 


Systematic Giving 


must take the place of spasmodic, impulsive 
contributions if we are to reach the Bible stand- 
ard and the present-day needs. ‘ All for Jesus’’ 


of giving the tenth is happily increasing among 
us. The habit once formed will not be easily 


long etep toward perfection. 


with self-denial. ‘This still stands. The ex- 
ample of Jesus abides. The instinct of holy liv- 
ing obtains, and this is, ‘‘ As much as jn me is | 
am ready; ” “‘ Such as 1 have I give.” A young 
woman not long ago said: “ I’m so gled I wasn’t 
at church this morning; it was a begging ser- 
mon,” Did you ever hearsuch aremark? Did 
you ever make such a remark ? How contempt- 


must mean purse as well as heart. The practice 


broken, for then it is a pleasure to give. There 
isa loxury about it that only those know who 
experience it themselves. The tenth plan is not 
the end, it is not the absolute ideal, but it isa 


The Revised Version has not done away 


small in the sight of God, who “ so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son.” 
Finally, for all who love the Lord Jesus and 
want to show it; to all who would grow in 
grace; to all who would hear the*‘ well done,” 
this is the closing word — “ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” 

54 Monadnock St., Dorchester. 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY 
WORKERS. 


Dept. of Spiritual Work. 


Rev. E. 0. Thaver, D. D. 
First Vice President. 


HE summer months bring special duties 
for the department of Spiritual Work. 
The converte of last winter need your 
watch-care. The first summer is a danger- 
ous time for spiritual babes as well as for 
the flesh and blood kind. The change of air 
at the mountain and seaside resorts often 
brings on weakness and death. 
Young Christians on their vacations 
ought to keep up their religious activities 
as well as their devotions, and create a 
healthy, spiritual atmosphere where they 
find none. Songs and Bible-readings at the 
hotels and boarding-houses on the Sabbath 
will help us and our fellow-boarders. 
Churches and village school-houses often 
furnish fields for Christian service, enabling 
us to leave behind us, when we return to 
our city homes, sweeter memories than do 
the selfish devotees of pleasure. 
Let us hold special seasons of prayer for 
the Epworth Leaguers and others who 
graduate from our schools and colleges. 
The hope of the future in our church work 
depends largely upon these intelligent 
young people. 
The camp-meetings will soon open, fur- 
nishing grand opportunities to combine rest 
in nature’s cathedrals with earnest work for 
the Master. The young people can do much 
to save these meetings from becoming mere 
summer resorts and Sanday picnic- grounds. 
Only an intense spiritual life and energy 
can reform them. 
The meetings at home will need variety 
and new life to call in strangers to take the 
places of members who are out of town. If 
the vestry is too warm, arrange for some 
out-door meetings. It will require careful 
planning and energetic management to 
keep up the interest in the prayer- meetings, 
but it must be done. 
Why not plan for summer revivals? We 
pray for and expect them in the winter only 
more as a matter of custom than necessity. 
In the summer the weather is pleasant, all 
classes of people are able to get out, and 
the Lord is just as willing to bless. Let us 
make the summer of 1896 memorable for 
League revivals ! 
Gardiner, Me. 


Dept. of Mercy and Help. 


Rev. I. P. Chase, 
Becond Vice President. 


ITTING at my study table thinking of 
the Epworth League work, I see before 

me some beautiful flowers, no two alike, each 
by its own color giving cheer and happiness 
to the beholder. Also as I look out of the 
window I see a beautiful landscape before 
me extending for miles away and the fields 
made beautiful by tiny blades of grass dot- 
ted here and there with the spring flowers, 
and the foreste with their robes composed 
of myriads of leaves. 
I thought, if these little things can 
brighten this world and inspire so many 
hearts with hope and courage, what are the 
possibilities of an Epworth League host 
scattered the wide world over, each mem- 
ber so rooted and grounded in the love of 
Ohrist that their lives shall be fragrant 
with the blossoms of Mercy and Help, and 
yield harvest to the glory of God and the 
salvation of precious souls? 
In celebrating the seventh anniversary of 
our Epworth League, we have been amazed 
in reviewing the work God hath wrought 
through this department. As we enter upon 
another year, may our faith take a strong 
hold upon God, and our sympathies, deeds 
of kindness, and efforts to serve, be ex- 
tended to every needy one. 


Dept. of Literary Work. 


Rev. W. J. Yates. 
Third Vice President. 


EOAUSE evenings are short and 
weather is warm, and many do not 
wish to be obliged to do much thinking and 
planning, the literary work is apt to lan- 
guish at this season of the year. Yet there 
is no more favorable time for certain stud- 
ies which can be made most fascinating as 
well as helpful. Let the heavy topics be 
put aside till autumn, and some timely sub- 
ject be taken up. 
How many of our people, young or old, 
are as well acquainted with our birds as is 
desirable? Any chapter can profitably 
make a study of them for several success- 
ive weeks, and, far from exhausting the 
subject, find at the close of the season that 
they have just begun to open a world of 
deep interest. A guide like Ohapman’s 
“Handbook of Birds of Hastern North 
America” will be helpful. Let all mem- 
bers who will, enter upon the study of our 
common song- birds, their appearance, hab- 
its, neste, eggs, care of young, and what- 
ever can be learned of them. Specimens 
or pictures can be shown at the meetings of 
the chapter. Take the robin for one even- 
ing, and appoint half a dozen persons to 
open the discussion on as many topics con- 
nected with the subject; then let every one 
gain as much information as possible from 
as many different sources as are available. 
The lack of knowledge of most people re- 
garding our most common feathered song- 
sters is amazing. Many do not know the 
notes of the linnet or of the song sparrow 
and warblers from those of the thrush. 
Here is a field of thought and research 
which all can enter and which will yield 
rich harvests of pleasure and profit to 
those who will keep eyes and ears open, 
Rockville, Conn. 


Dept. of Junior Work. 


Mre. Annie EK. Smiley. 
Supt. Junior League. 


A Small Junior League. 


IVE boys and three girls were in wait- 
ing to be organized into a Junior 
League when I arrived at the little Meth- 
odist church in Sudbury, Mass., one sunny 
afternoon in early June. The enthusiastic 
little superintendent, Miss Evie A. Par- 
menter, assured me that several more who 
lived at a distance had promised to join, so 
we proceeded to organize. 

I had often expressed a wish that in 
organizing a Junior League there were 
enough offices to go around, and give every 
child an office. This Sudbury Janior League 
came very near fulfilling my wish, for there 
were seven offices to be distributed among 
eight children, and a happier or more satis- 
fled set of youngsters it would be hard to 
find. 

I have spoken of this smal! Junior League 
to encourage others, who can count on but 
few children, to organize and thus make a 
beginning. John Wesley’s rule in the early 
Methodist societies was: ‘‘Where there 
are tenchildren whose parents are in the so- 
ciety, meet them at least once every week.” 
It was this statement in an article of mine 
in the Hpworth Herald that arrested the 
attention of Miss Parmenter, and decided 
her to attempt to organize her dozen boys 
and girls into a Junior League. 

I shall be greatly surprised if, in the list 
of achievements given at next year’s Juniur 
Convention, this new League, which can 
boast of pluck and enthusiasm, if not of 
numbers, does not rival or surpass some 
Junior Leagues that are older and larger. 

Milford, Mass. 





THE SECRETARY’S DESK. 
Rev. W. T. Perrin, 


To THE YouNG WOMEN or THe Brpwortn 
LEAGUES: You love the Lord. You pray to be 
more useful. You are ambitious to make the 
most of life. Perhaps { can help some of you 
very much. Are you aware of the excellent op- 
portunity afforded earnest young women to 
prepare for usefulness by our New England 
Training School for Deaconesses? Here, in a 
two years’ course of study, the students re- 





Derby, Vt. 


ceive instruction in the Bible, theology, church 
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history, the Discipline, and in best methods of 
practical Christian work. Among the instruct- 
ors are such erminent and successful educators 
as Rev. Daniel Steele, D: D.,and Rev. Geo. M. 
Steele, D.D. The list of lecturers includes some 
of the brightest preachers and leading scholars 
of our New England Methodist ministry. It 
would be profitable for anybody to sit at the 
feet of such teachers. It is to be regretted that 
the young men of this region have no such 
privileges as are provided for their sisters. 
Moreover, in connection with the recently es- 
tablished Hospital, it will be possible for young 
women to secure first-class training as nurses. 

In one of my pastorates there sang in the 
church quartet a beautiful and brilliant young 
lady, an esteemed teacher in the public schools. 
She was tall and queenly, cut out, some might 
say, for a society belle. She has attained a po- 
sition infinitely mord exalted. She took a 
course in a training school for nurses, and now, 
I recently learned, has charge of missionary 
work among the poor of New York city. How 
glorious is the record on high of such a life! 

The city problem is the greet problem of the 
twentieth century. It is to be largely solved by 
the Christiike visitor who goes about doing 
good. Women are peculiarly adapted to this 
work. The church hails with high expectations 
the coming of the deaconesses to visit the poor 
and needy and spiritually ignorant and minis- 
ter to them in Christ’s name. 

In many of our Leagues there are, doubt- 
less, one or more young women who have 
secretly cherished a desire to devote them- 
selves to special service for the Master. 
They have heard the still, small voice within,but 
hardly know what to do. Let such write at once 
to Misa Nellie L. Hibbard, principal of Train- 
ing School, 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. It may prove the opening of a wide door 
of opportunity. A crowded Training School 
will betoken much for our New England Meth- 
odism. 

- * 

“Great New England Epworth League Con- 
vention, Providence, R. 1., Tuesday, Sept, 29, to 
Thursday, Oct. 1.” 

Jot it down, Brother President and Sister 
Secretary! At the very next meeting start the 
agitation for a worthy delegation from your lo- 
cal League. 

N. B. Uearty invitation from Providence 
Leaguers. We shall have a royal welcome, 
Splendid program. Convention sermon, Lord’s 
Supper. Expect a great spiritual uplift. Early 
morning prayer-meetings— must not miss 
them. Departmental conferences in charge of 
specialists. Bring note-book. Ample time for 
business. Important changes in constitution 
to be discussed, Edifying and atirring ad- 
dresses by eminent leaders. Good music. 
And, if possible,a delightful and inexpensive 
excursion to far-famed Newport. 

Epworth Leaguer! Save enough of your out- 
ing money to take in this great convention. 
Look out for further particulars, 


88 G St., South Boston. 








PRACTICAL HELP. 
Mra. R. 8. Douglass. 


OW is the season of the year when mem- 
bers of Epworth Leagues can begin a 
very practical Mercy and Help work. Buy a 
number of giass jars, or send to either the Ep- 
worth League House, 34 Hull St., or to the Dea- 
coness Home, 693 Massachusetts Ave., for them 
to forward you some they bave on band. Mark 
them with labels, and then distribute them to 
any housekeepers who wi!l take them and agree 
to fill them with canned fruit or vegetables, jel- 
ly or pickles. In the fall collect them and send 
them to one of those centres of distribution for 
their work among the poor or sick, in the hospi- 
tal, or wherever they may find need for them. 
No one feels this a burden, but the aggregate is 
a large supply for the workers. 
Junior Leagues can take up this work with 
good effect. One vice-president of a Mercy and 
Help department put a notice in the local papers 


Pure 


Blood means sound health. With pure, 
rich, healthy blood, the stomach and di- 
gestive organs will be vigorous, and there 
will be no dyspepsia. Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia willbe unknown. Scrofula and 
Salt Rheum will disappear. With pure 


Bloo 


Your nerves will be strong, and your sleep 
sound, sweet and refreshin 
——- makes pure bl That is 
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THE LATE MRS. MARY B. CLAFLIN. 


OME errors of statement have appeared in 
the public press in connection with the 
decease of Mrs. Claflin, She was married Feb. 
12, 1845, and her father was Hon. Samuel D. 
Davenport, of Hopkinton. Agnes, her daughter, 
died in Rome in 1869. Upon the morning of her 
decease Mrs. Claflin was in her usual health 
until the fatal atteck at about 11 A. m., when 
she passed at once into an unconscious state and 
died in that condition within an hour. 

The funeral occurred at their residence iu this 
city, 68 Mt. Vernon St., at 2 P. M., the 16th inst., 
and was conducted according to her expressed 
wishes. Among her papers were found direc- 
tions for her obsequies. She did not wish her 
friends to bring or send flowers, but, if any de- 
sired, they might provide the ferns she loved so 
well; she preferred not to be buried in the day- 
time, when it would attract general attention, 
but at night or early in the morning. She had 
expressed to her husband the desire that Dean 
W. E. Huntington be requested to attend her 
funeral, She was for many years a member of 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church, and 
Rev. Dr. 8. E. Herrick was her beloved pastor. 
In recent years she bad been a member of the 
Congregational Church at Newtonville. She 
was a regular attendant, when in the city, with 
her husband, at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Temple 8t., and was devotedly attached 
to its present pastor, Rev. ©. L. Goodell. 

A large number of friends gathered at 
the spacious residence for the funeral serv- 
ices; Many distinguished literary people were 
present. The trustees of Boston University 
and Wellesley College were represented. The 
services were modest, tender and inspiring. 
It did not seem like the house of death and 
mourning. The Central Congregational Church 
quartet sang “Softly now the light of day,’’ 
* Hark! hark! angelic strains now swelling,” 
and Gottschalk’s “ Last Hope.”” Dean Hunting- 
ton read appropriate selections from ths Script- 
ures and two poems. The following from Mrs. 
A. L. Barbauld was an especial favorite of the 
deceased, One of the sons said to us since the 
funeral: “I can remember that mother used to 
repeat that poem to me in my childhood.” These 
are the lines: — 

» “ Iife! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met 

Lown to me's a secret yet. 

“ Life! we've been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear — 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

— Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 

Bay not good-night — but in some brighter olime, 
Bid me good-morning.” 

The other favorite which was read, was written 
by her devoted friend, Whittier. The lines, en- 
titled “ At Last,” seem inspiringly prophetic: — 
“ When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces biown, 

I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown, 


“ Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant, when its walls decay; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


“ Be near me when all else is from me drifting: 
Barth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


“ I have but Thee, my Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no braach of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold, 


* Suffice it if — my good and Ill unteckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace — 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 
“ Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and atriving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 
“ There, from the music round about me stealing, 
Tfain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long.” 

Dr. Herrick then offered prayer.’ lt seems 
almost a profanation to characterize a prayer; 
but that by Dr, Herrick was av inspiration. 
In subdued and restrained Voice he poured out 
in gratitude, aspiration and consolation the 
deep and intuitive emotions of the bereaved 
family and sympathizing friends. So greatly 
were the family comforted and helped by this 
prayer that, later in the day, Dr. Herrick was. 
asked to write it out, that it might be read for 
renewed comfort and consolation. But he 
replied that it had entirely gone from him, nor 
was he able to recall a sentence of it or to repro- 
duce it. Bishop Foster pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

The services were short and beautifully simple, 
and without one word of announcement from a 
director. The face of the sleeper was perfectly 
natural, lacking only eharm of the gracious 
smile which it usually wore, To live such a life 
of blessed ministry to others, to be so greatly 
appreciated an@ beloved, and to live on with 
those who are left behind in such inspiring 
memories, is to rob death of much of its sting 
and terror. 


Tribute of the Trustees of Boston University. 
The trustees of Boston University met just 
preceding the funeral services, and Vice-presi- 





dent Speare called their attention to the death 
ot Mrs. Claflin, saying that she was the noblest 
and most remarkable woman he had ever 
known. President Warren read the following 
comprehensive and appreciative tribute, pre- 
pared by him, which was adopted and placed 
upon the records, and which, on motion, was 
furnished Zion's HERALD for publication: — 


‘“ With the close of our scholastic year, the 
life of one of the wisest and most esteemed of 
our number closes. Assembied in answer to the 
unexpected summons, we attempt a brief ex- 
pression both of our profound sorrow and of our 
Fespect for a ue greatly beloved. 

‘* Mrs. Mary B, in was chosen a trustee of 
Boston University in Joncetz 1878; 8 
released from her responsibili 
translation on June 13, 1896. At the date 
election no woman nad ever served in like 
capacity in any university in Euro 
eastern portion of our wide republic. The 
original statutes of the University bad pu y 
been so drawn that women should be eligible 

with men,and to her and her friend, 
rs. Mary Hemenway, fell the honor of La 
the first to illustrate in this part of the worl 
the fitness of able and cultured women to bear 
@ hand in oparins and conducting the highest 
eae of liberal and professional education. 
h abundantly justified the confidence re- 
in them; particularily must this be said of 
Olafiin, who was permitted to give more 
than her friend to this absorbing work. 
contemporaneous experience as a trustee of 
Wellesley College doubtiess increased her sense 
ot the responsibility of her position, but at the 
same time, by filling ber hours more fully, en- 
hanced the seif-sacrifice she made in giv ng to 
the University the time and toil she did. 

“From the inning to the end of her 
eighteen years of service she was a member of 
the standing committee on the College of Liberal 
Arts. Except for urgent reasons, she never 

lected a meeting. judgment was habit- 

y clear, just and practical. She was never 
obtrusive or otherwise than modest in her ex- 
pressions of opinion. At the same time she 
seldom advocated a policy or a measure which 
in the end did not prevail. From 1887 until her 
death she was alsoa member of the standing 
committee on the management of the Theolog- 
ical Hall, in Mt. Vernon Street, the purchase of 
which was first suggested by herself. Here, too, 
she was of pecaliar service; her care extended to 
multitudinous details that affected the home 
life of the successive classes of students. By 
receptions planned for these at her own elegant 
home, by thoughtful attentions to the sick and 
poor, by helpful conferences with the resident 
officers, sometimes even by parior readings in 
the hall itself, she ex her unwearying 
interest, and brought her always ready helpful- 
ness to bear in promoting the welfare of the 
school. To many she a revelation of 
noble Obristian womaniiness, unique and never 
to be forgotten. 

“Mention should here be made of Mrs. Clatf- 
lin’s connection with the Massachusetts Societ 
for the University Education of Women. Th 
organization was formed more than twenty 
years ago by friends of Boston University. Its 
twofold purpose was, t, to create and guide 
mt opinion in favor of the university educa- 

m of women; and, second, to provide pecuni- 
ary means for the assistance of needy and worthy 
young women straggling for the advantages of 
a university training. Noperson examining the 
annual reports of the Society and nating the 
character of the monthly meetings held, and 
the intelligence with which the movement 
throughout the world was statedly reported, 
can failto be convinced that the Society has 
been no insignificant factor in the revolution 
which in the last twenty come about 
in public sentiment and in actual practice in 
our country. Mrs. Claflin was one of the earli- 
est and most efficient members of the Society. 
Many of the meetings were held in her home. 
She served not merely on its committees and in 
ite offices, but also personally sought out and 
aided with counsel and help not a tew of the 
struggling yoang women to whom the Society 
alone was making a ane education possible. 

“The charm of Mrs. Olafiin’s home was wide- 
ly felt. It seemed a part of herself. She wished 
it to be a part of herself — a part of her power to 
diffase intelligence and gladness and principles 
of noble living among all. To this end she 
adorned it with precious things brought from 
the Old World and the New. Not for ostenta- 
tion, nor for selfish enjoyment, but for pur 
of Christian kindness and hos itality,she strove 
to make her dweiling-place noble and beautiful. 
But in it the most precious of all things was 
herself—her living and graci P 
Favored with rare native endowments and early 
training, refined by long experience .in the so- 
ciety of the cultivated, at home in the social 
functions falling to her lot as wife of an hon- 
ored congressman and the chief magistrate of 
the Commonwealth, privileged to be the charm- 
ing hostess and friend of foremost literary peo- 
ple, she could not fail to cherish the highest 
ideals in the field of education and to covet for 
all studeats the best of possible opportunities. 
The addresses which, on invitation, she almost 
annually gave before the young women of the 
College of Liberal Arts, like tne little books 
which came from her modest but most graceful 
pen, were always full of inspiration and of wis- 
dom, She was in quick eben with all true 
progress, and looked instinctively tothe young 
to furnish leaders toward the better future in 
which she had such living faith. It has been 
well said of her that ‘ few women of this gener- 
ation have done more and in the best ways than 
did she; she was great in her simplicity of life, 
in power of eeeapen, and in securing 
the doing of right things.’ 

“The chiet secret of this unselfish power to 
share the burdens, enhance the joys and en- 
noble the purposes of those about her, was 
found in the depth and purity and constancy of 
her religious life. Her loyalty to her divine 

was never paraded, but it was never un- 
felt. It was the living force which gave to her 
character its extraord strength and grace 
and dignity. Whoever knew her, knew some- 
thing of the beauty and restfulness and power 
of a soul at peace with God and in charity with 
all mankind. We mourn that in these associa- 
tions of earthly duty we can see her face no 
more, 





Her Pastor’s [ribute. 


We append a personal tribute, sent to us by 
her absent pastor, Rev. OC. L. Goodell: — 


“A few days one of my parishioners bade 
me a tender -bye as [ left ner home to be- 
in the pleasant journey that was to take me 
© lands across the sea. I had mised to write 
to her from sunny Italy, the land from which 
her own daughter, one of Wiod’s rare and radi- 
ant spirits, had gone to the Father’s house al- 
most pb ey ago, and we had made many 
— places to be and work to be done, 
on the journey and after it should be end- 

she herself took 











across the stormless sea to the Blessed 


‘ort. 
“T could not reach Boston in time to say q 
word at her funeral, but I cannot leave A 
behind me a simple word of 


was 
B. Cla 
the highest walks of social life; now ae 
the wite of the Governor of Massachusetts ghe 
set a pattern before qoelaty. . whieh has been 
mighty for ; and how - words and her 
example have Inspired hundreds of young 
wrageee a peas enc gm have al- 
y ap Do man rs set 
forth her marvelous activit in educations! = 
philanthropic directions. are hundreds 
of professional men scattered over this ang 
other lands who will drop a tear when they 
know that the woman who invited them to her 
elegant home in their student days, greeting 
them with the of a queen and the gentle. 
ness of a mother, has ended her life- work, 
Poor boys trom the North End who have lately 
come to these shores will mourn her departure 
for I have seen her entertain them with the 
same bouaty and grace with which she wel- 
comed her literary friends and which made her 
home eo delightful to the titled and the rich. 

“T will speak much of these things, for it 
would not please her, she was so modest and un- 
assuming. She asked no praise and no reward 
for her toil. She wanted only what ske had — 
the consciousness of duty done. All her life she 
did good in ways of which many of the recip- 
jents never knew, { will not make public 
what she chose to do in private. 

“ There is, however, one thing that she would 
not chide me for saying, since I do it for the 
gi of her Master. pastor I want the 
world to know that it was her personal faith in 
Christ and her profound conviction that He bad 
given her a work to do, that was the inspiration 
ot this marvelously helpful life. The world 
knew her as a charming writer, a wise adminis- 
trator,a leader in social and philanthropic cir- 
cles, but those who knew her best knew her as 
the humble servant of the Lord. Her Chris- 
tianity was not a system of philosophy, 
it was a life, begun in the new birth and car- 
tied on to full development through the presence 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. She loved 
to talk of nothing so much as the verities of 
Christian experience; to such high themes her 
conversation always led. Her nature was deeply 
spiritual. She was always in her place in th 
sanctuary, and I never entered my pulpit with- 
out feeling that she was praying God to send by 
the lips of the preacher some great spiritual 
lessons. Such was the heart-life of one whom 
the world honors, but whose proudest distinc- 
tion is that she was sincerely and devoutly a 
Christian.” 


The many who read these lines will prayerfully 
share in the message of condolence cabled to 
Governor Claflin by Senator Hoar from Paris: 
“ Tenderest sympathy for my dear old friend.” 
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The Gonfereuces. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


kefield.— The new tor, Rev. J. E. 
akin, has been very cordially received. His 
sermons and work are hig 

the people. This young soc 


attendance at class and 
advance of many of our older churches. The 
congregations at the public services are excel- 
lent, and there is a good religious interest. 


Hebronville. — The Pawtucket Union of Chris- 
tian Endeavor recently held a grand rally with 
this church. The attendance was large and the 

of an interesting character. John H. 
penter, of the Hebronville Church, is the 
efficient president of the Union. T 
two Christian Endeavor Societies on the district, 
and both of them are in churches where the 
membership is more of a union than a denomi- 
national character. 


Edgewood, Providence. — The dedicatory serv- 
joes of the new church will be held Sunday, 


June 28. Rev. Dr, 8. F, Upham, of Madison, 
N. J., will bh the sermon. The Providence 
District Ministerial Association will hold its 


summer meeting, June 29 and 30, in this charch. 


Riverside. — Improvements are being made 
that will add materially tothe beauty of this 
church and to the comfort of the worshipers, 
among thema pte a and opera chairs to 
take the place of the old-fashioned settees. The 
reopening services will be held Sunday, July 5. 
This is one of the test resorts on Narra- 
gansett Bay, and the improvements will be 

preciated by the summer visitors as well as by 
the regular congregation. Rev. A. J. Myers is 
pastor. 

Drownville. — This is another of the attractive 
rm on the shore of N ansett Bay. Rev. 

. G. Babcock is pastor and doing excellent 
work. The people are united and earnest, and 
the church is enjoying prosperity. 


Pastors’ Estimates. — Presiding Elder Bass 
reports that there has been no reduction in the 
jes.of any of the pastors on the district, but 
several churches have made an increase in the 
estimate. This will be agreeable news, as many 
of the churches thought that they would be 
compelled to reduce the salaries. Why is it 
that in any reduction of church expenses the 
salary of the pastor is the first to be thought of ? 


Vacations. — The tors of Providence will 
take their vacations at such times as to secure 
proper attention to the sick and needy. One or 
more will be in the city ready to respond to calls 
at any time. NEMO. 





Norwich District. 


At Stafford rings the annual May Da 
festival by the jes’ Aid Society was well 
attended and an unasually pleasant affair. Re- 
pairs and improvements are beiog made to the 
parsonage. Early in Aprilthe Epworth ue 
secured the services of Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Bev- 
eridge, the temperance singers of Nebraska, 
The occasion was very profitable in all ways. 
May 17 was observed as League anniversary day. 
ee pcoatem from yy] was used. The 
Christian Endeavor Soc _< the Congrega- 
tional Church united in the service by invita- 
tion, and a sepepentetive of the Society spoke 
of its work. Baptist minister spoke of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union. The ndeavor 
Society of the Baptist Church at Stafford Hollow 
recently invited the League of Stafford Springs 
to take charge of their Prayer-mocting. T 
resalt was uplifting and the union service 
proved enjoyable in the sxtreme. Dr. Bar- 
tholomew is alive on all good (.eague lines. 


Moodus has recently had a fine concert by the 
Mandolin Club of Wesleyan University. Ohil- 
dren’s Day was observed on the 2isi, when the 
“ Young Cruseders ” was well rendered and the 
church appeared asa garden of flowers. Rev. 
W. ©, Newell, the tor, gave an address on 
Memorial Day at t pesca The open-air 
service under the maples every Sunday at 4 P. M. 
is pronounced a great success, under the title of 
“ home compacta.” Spiritual interest in 
the church deep and genuine. The pastor 
will pass the month‘ of July with his family at 
his farm in Woodstock, Vt. 


At Pascoag Rev. £. J. Ayres received a heart; 
welcome, A formal reception was given, April 
2, by the church and ©, with a good pro- 
gtam and refreshments. The nage com- 
mittee have refitted the house for the preacher 
with whatever was necessary. The sittings in 
the charch have rented more readily than usual, 
and congregations show an in . The at- 
tendance at the week-evening prayer- meeting 

large and growing. A chorus ess of fifty 
Voices has been organized under the charge of 
James Stokes. This with a double quartet gives 
excellent music. June 7, 5 persons were re- 
ceived by certificate. The A. O, U. Workmen at- 
tended service in a body, June 14. The Memorial 
address at Webster, May 30, was given by Mr. 

. The Times s of it as one of the 
most eloquent ever given there. 


The sermon of Rev. Walter Ela at Danielson, 
May 24, is given quite fully in the Windham 
County Transcript of that place. 


The Memorial Day address at New London was 

in Lawrence Opera House by Rev. Walter 

: Yates. The next he preached in the 

aratict church by exchange with the pastor, 
- R. Povey. 


District Ministerial Association. — The spring 
session of the District Association was held in 
New London, June 15 and 16, The weather was 
| tetlhged city was beautiful with foliage and 

» the —— hospitable, the attendance 
urge, and the program iuteresting. It was one 
of the best meetings recently held. The paper 
LT bp Sine-aitiees panies Santeby 

parts o - 
ure, was well prepares and drew out a fitable 
ion. “ Robert Browning,” by . 0. A. 


he iding elder. 
®ccount of the work of the Conference. 
Children’s Day was generally postponed from 
the 14th to the Zist on account of tin worse. 


Willimantic Camp-meeting will be held Aug. 
U-Bl instead of 2 week ‘sariier, as at first 
Planned, Dr. L. B. Bates, of Boston, is to have 
tae, of the altar services. expected by 

date to secure the attendance of more 





of the and than is possible at the 
earlier s Boune foorlitnn ene snbene te take 
cottages at the camp-ground for the summer. 
Putnam. — the New and preach 
ome. who were to conupy, pie tom the 
Putnam, 6 successive Sabbaths at Ann 
Arbor, +, and Vass Ave, Church, Detroit. 


Many of she qostereemn pian to take va- 
cations during ey tag A go to 
Lake Win w 
and restful conditions unexcelled; some 

ummer 





i 
this region increasingly the resort of ot 
best people. A considerable number the 
Conference 


for others of like mind tastes. ¥ 








Maine Conference. 
Lewiston District. 


Mechanic Falls has suffered a heavy loss of 
members who have removed elsewhere — the 
pastor having dismissed by certificate thirty per- 
sons. Notwithstanding this loss, Rev. T. P. 
Baker and the remnant of the ple are mani- 
testing commendable zeal. e notice that a 
generous amount was contributed for benevo- 
lences last year, though the pastor’s claim was 
not fully met —a fact which speaks clearly of 
the pastor's faithfulness. 


Locke's Mills = a Pond. — The , my 
° encouragingly un the new pastor, Rev. 
- H. Bounds. Preaching services will be held 
at Locke's Mills every Sunday morning, at East 
unday afternoon, and at 
alternate Sunday evening. 
Mrs. Bounds is taking lessons in voice culture 
at Nor , and is giving lessons to several 
pupils at ke’s Mills. 


Rumford Centre. — Rey. W. H. Congdon gave 
an interesting Memorial a cag May 2. 
has added i 


He Abbott’s M to his charge, 
posts there every second Sunday afternoon 
© appreciative congregations. 


Andover. — A sweet Mayflower has blossomed 
in the pastor’s home garden. Miss Edith Gray, 
of Auburn, is teaching her first school at South 
Andover with such measure of success that her 
services are desired next term in the village, 


Lewiston. — The quarterly conference, in rec- 
ognition of the pastor’s Pe labors, 
voted him a vacation ofa month. He leaves the 
city, June 22, His pulpit will be supplied, June 
28, by Rev. 8. Hooper, of Winthrop. 


South Paris. — The youn ple of the Ep- 
worth League have conclu to defer the pur- 
chase of a piano, and devote themselves to rais- 
forachurch organ. The quarterly 
conference, June 8, approved their action, and 
voted to unite with them in securing the organ. 
Rev. I. A. Bean begins his pastorate here with 
the hearty co-operation of all his people. 


Norway will fresco the auditorium this season 
and possibly replace the settees by pews. The 
salary of t — is advanced $100 beyond 
that usually paid here. 


Bolster’s Mills is a part of Norway charge. 
There is preaching every Sunday afternoon. 
Our ple here have for four years united with 
the Free Baptists in the maintenance of Free 
Baptist preaching by Rev. Mr. Curtis, of Harri- 
son, using the M. E. Church edifice for the serv- 
joes and appropriating the interest moneys from 
Methodist funds toward Mr. Ourtis’ support. 
It is hoped and expected that our Free Baptist 
friends will show their appreciation of this con- 
cession made in the interests of fraternity and 
denominational comity. 


North Norway has had Methodist and Advent 
gpuahins every year for years pam, The field 
small and the poajocity of the families are 
Adventists. Rev. J. £. Cross (Advent) is labor- 
ing here to the satisfaction of the whole com- 
munity. A score or more persons have been 
converted. The situation is such as to call for 
co-operation rather than competition; hence Mr. 
Cross is recognized as leader of the united com- 
panies of Christian people. 


South Waterford has organized a charch im- 
provement society with intent of thoroughly 
repairing the church edifice, which is rapidly 
falling to d . This old edi built in the 
substantial style that obtained filty years ago, 
having some sixty pews capable of seating three 
hundred 8, 8 the days when South 
Waterford society was one of the largest and 
strongest in the Maine Conference. Population 
has decreased here, and the conditions of church 
Wim. Bragg is disposed fo strengthen the things 

m. Z stren D ngs 
that eonain. Who knows but the Maine Con- 
ference will again meet in annual session at 
South Waterford? We will get the church 
ready anyway. JUNIOR, 








New England Conference. 

South District. 

Worcester, h League.— With the best 
intentions in the world, it may be doubted if the 
effort that some of our good people are putting 
forth in the line Ans — AN. ny pays ® 
very percen 6 e have circuits of va- 
rious kinds,and meetings here and there, but 
the attendance is so very small that I should 
think those most eoncerned in the preparation 
of a program would be discouraged, if not cast 
down. Now if the league were only a bicycle 
club, we might expect to see some real enthu- 
siasm. At our recent Popbering here, addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Elliott, of Philadelphia, the atten. 
tion given by our people was not sach as to make 
any one very of our display. Uence the 
query arises whether there is not too much of 
t 


is supposed to exist, 
here and there about the city 
will not ize. We should get down to 

ight at home, The next public cir- 
cuit meeting of the Worcester ue will be 
held iv Spencer. It has been voted to establish 
a school of methods, 


wing and Children’s Day.— This year these 

two days coincided, and many of our pastors 

ean WERE 

t arrange 

weather. The decorations were in place, the chil- 

dren had learned their part, but the rain poured, 
the exercises 


and many ene . Laurel 
Street @ very entertain 

in spite of the weather. At Webster Shuare 
Pastor Adams had bedecked his edifice magnifi- 


cently, and a delegation from the G. A. R, came 
were snugly 


pred months, which have 
tinued in the fall. 


Boston 


next Sunday. 
North District. 


members; it should be 256. 


successful 


jour months. 
urren 


8); July 24, “Gooa O 

Ones” (Mark 

Spirit” (Matt.3: 11). T 

suggestive counsel: ‘ Be 
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At the recent annual meeting 
elected ent, 


Trinit; secretary, one Cora 

vi 

treasurer, Mr. EB. i, — 
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Conference. At the first q 


tor 

of vaste. As Hn Me rial Da Seaquagntte 
mor sermon in the 

al church before the G. AR hes wee im m by 


jreag Baye ib . ice-presiden 

ngs, urch; Vv R. D. Mur- 

, Coral 8t., Mies Kmma een , Trinity, 
W. iH. Bar . 

Robinson, Grace ; 

Laurel 8t. 

Rosson, Seo, 


» Tremont St.— Bishop Foster will 

preach at this church next Sunday morning. 
Boston, First Church, Temple St, — Rev. 

W. R. Clark, D. D., will preach at this church 


Bh ny Lye d Seaete. —A vera, corGial re- 
war given new pouter v. Edward 
Higgins, and his family. Over fifty new schol- 
he Bunday-schoo!l since 


con 
the ‘8 was increased . In the 
Minutes this church is credited with 156 full 


Newtonville, — Rev. Freoklin Hamilton, the | » 
presen’ a folder, 
givi the subjects of the Friday nigh 

ier a for 


ate ee 


; July , 
39); July 17, “ Doing What One Can” (Mark 14: 
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heer Discouraged 
6: 60); July 31, “ Filled with the 
folder contains this 
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Be punctual. Study the context to each 
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Scriptural reference both carefully and a a 
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Rev. Geo, W. Lock 
itested by the people in his 


ah the — cqmmaniiy, The 
° bh school were 
dren | the Methodist cbacehe Mr. 


of this charge, has also received the 

the most cordial fashion. Within a 

hich | Mr. Locke has received a cablegram from 
land, convey! the sad intelligence of 
of his father. O 


are manifesting thoughtful sympathy. 


lly watched. On them, and others | 7, 
i ampden. — The young people's societies of 
pa —— tol ae mw yA ayy It ys the town recent! d an cuibanineane union 


nspiri resses 
W. H. Marbi ae a 4 
just Thorndike, . J. H, Bennett, pastor. 


Grace Church. — The 


ber, De- | B. . Herrick, preached on Children’s Day 


Samuel, and baptized two children. 
concert was given in the evening. The 


which attracted a large 


death was triumphant. 


with ap Ware. — The local court of Odd Fellows ob- 


d, | 8erved Sunday as Memorial » 


and 
especial service at the Methodist church to 


ving the | &? appropriate sermon by the pastor, Rev 
present. Park | “ulton. 
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while Millbury had 95.9. De yg ; 

ences have been held secon fe 
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is a unanimous request that they’ be con: 
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Dover District. 


activity is segase eo, The be 
ance appears mproving, more t 

being in class this wok. The Children’s 
service was a fine one, special interest 


les to the “* honor ” 


a beauti 


society. 
loss of others somewhat, 


are grateful. 


Knott, and will do its best in this » 
settled country charge to win souls 
kingdom and build them into society. 


— The pastor 


however, are not numerous here, 


mainder of the oc quarter areas follows: | Rey. A. ©. Coult, lo and well-know 
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ALMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pitesbargh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, 
} Cincinnati. 
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ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
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ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 


there is no better way to save it 
than in preserving your buildings 


by having them well painted with Pure 


White 


Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. They 


cannot be we// painted with anything else. 


To be 


sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands), 
For colors use Nationa Leap Co.'s Pure 


White 


Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 


best and most permanent; prepared ex- 
pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 


giving valuaole information and card showing samples 


of colors tree ; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs 


upon 


ted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
to those intending to paint 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York, 





frame is richly carved. 





GRASS. GREEN. 








Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown unless it 


is resting on such a sofa as this. 


You cannot imagine the luxury of one of these 
low-frame seate with pillowed roll at the head, and 
minus those soul-destroying spiral springs which 
punch your unprotected body from the inside of the 


average sofa. 


The frame is of solid oak, with the new Malachite 
finish now so much in fashionable demand. It makes a splendid glow of color in the 
room, and is a background for the flowered fabric which the upholsterer has here used. 
The base is mounted upon heavy slabs of oak, which are castored and move easily 
over the floor. The legs are short and handsomely turned. The boxed portion of the 


It is a sofa that no one can see without stopping to admire. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST., - - 


BOSTON. 


Locke gi 
address. Dwight, which ccpenitutee o nertinn 


niy last year his mother 


ve 
to 
come. ‘shay ona the died very suddenly. His people in many ways 


Rev. 
mo Monson, and Presiding Elder 


at | worth League recently gave a‘ flower concert.” 
bat audience and was high- 
This church 


Sylvester Gatchell and of Mrs. Susie O. Bacon 
two very efficient and faithful members. Their 


New Hampshire Conference. 


The work in Dover goes on with good spirit. 
. Hast- | Social meeting interest is cod, improved anne 
itual interest is manifest, and more general 

lass - meet! attend- 


awakened by the presentation of a large 
ty Bib i clase, 


of very pret 
after which Pastor Robins took occasion to sur- 
prise eh py Bedee with the present of 
al Bible asa token of appreciation of 
is earnest work for the school and in the 


Our work at West Sonpetess profits by the 
r. removal 


ressey’s 
trom Third Church, Haverhill, gives this email 
society a family of good helpers, for which we 


Sandown takes hold gladly with Rev. J. H. 


Fremont is hardly in any sense a Methodiat 

a Methodist, and 
support this year to a large extent comes 
from an endowment fund given for support of 
Methodist preaching in this town. Methodists, 


Florida, hoping to so far recover health es tu be 
able to resume to some extent ministerial work. 
In this he has been disappointed. He is liv 
nage at Hooksett, and with his g 
wite is making a comfortable home for the un 
married pastor of the Congregational Oburch, 
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The Family. 


OF NECESSITY. 
Mianie Leona Upton. 


It may not aye be June. 
O nectared air! O cloudless blue! 
O earth enraptured! Is it true 
That aught so beautiful may pass ? 
A quivering sigh breathes through the 
grass; 
A whispering doubt with its alloy 
Bubd the fid of joy, 
The thrill ot myriad-throated tune. 
It may not aye be Jane. Fy 





It cannot aye be June. 
Relentiess certainty of pain! 
We cling and plead in vain, in vain: 
“ Move slow, bright morning! Stay thee, 
noon! . 
Sweet evening, drift "neath radiant moon!” 
Ah! why oppose or importune ? 
It cannot aye be June. 


It must not aye be June, 
The fruitage of such blossoming 
More fervent summer suns must bring 
To full perfection; storm-swept days 
Prepare the fields and woodland ways 
To welcome their appointed rest 
Upon the winter's quiet breast. 
True heart, to this thy throbs attune: 
It must not aye be June. 


Boston, Mass. 








These blessed days are waning all too fest, 
And June’s bright visions mingling with the 


Lilacs have bloomed and faded, and the rose 
Has d its petals, but the clover blows, 
And fills its slender tubes with honeyed sweets; 
The fields are pearled with milk-white mar- 


guerites ; 
The dandelion, which you sang of old 
Has lost ite pride of place, its crown of gold, 
But atill displays its feathery-mantiled globe, 
Which children’s breath or wandering. winds 
unrobe. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


1déy, ie qaassy, out of which we are to 
mold and chisel and complete a charac- 
ter. — Goethe, 


7 
. . 


It is nobler tar todo the most common- 
place duty, in the household, or behind the 
counter, with a “ae eye to duty, simply 
because it must be done — nobler far, I say, 
than to go out of your way to attempt a 
brilliant deed, with a double mind and say- 
ing to yourself not only: “This will be a 
briiliaat deed,” but also, “‘ And it will pay 
me, or raise me, or set me off, into the bar- 
gain.”’ Heroism knows no “into the bar- 
gain.’? — Charles Kingsley. 

* : o 

Around each one of us life glimmers with 
a phosphorescent sheen. e@ cannot ac- 
count for many of ite curious gleams, any 
more than we can account for the firefly’s 
dainty and bewildering light. To the law- 
yer, the physician, the minister, and to the 
author manifold experiences are told and 
confessions are made. To peer into a 
naked heart is like looking down a preci- 
pice. It makes the breath come short, I 
saw a man today sentenced to ten years in 
state prison. I saw his brother who was 
sitting beside me weep like a child. But 
the condemned man smiled into the judge’s 
face. — HERBERT D. WARD, in Interior. 

- ® 7. 
When some great hope that filled the heart with 
gladness 

Passes, and, at a breath, 

Rise the long years in desolating sadness, 

While life seems one with death; 


Shall we, the shattered wreckage wildly viewing 
Of all that was so fair, 

Build o’er it du ns for our own undoing 
And cloisters of despair ? 


ne but a + tor habitation, 
ith glad, uented spe gb 
Girded by gleaming walls of ful! salvation, 
With open gates of praise! 
— Arthur Chamberlain. 


I heard the other day two butterflies, on 
the edge of a flower, discussing. One said, 
“We cannot know there is any honey in 
the flower; no butterfly ever found it there, 
no butterfly ever will.” The other said, 
‘* Well, nevertheless, I think there must be 
some.” And while they debated it, — 
and agnostic, a humming-bird flew and 
ran his long bill into the flower, and sipped 
the sweet, and was gone. To debate 


whether there is beauty and trath in the | 


Word of God, whether there is beauty and 
truth in the world, whether there is beaut; 
and truth in the Christ that came from 

— this is not religion. ‘‘Oh! taste and see 
that the Lord is »” —. that is religion. — 
Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


e*e 


Be a great lover, be a great lover! If you 
will, look out upon humanity as a ship sail- 
trom the harbur on a summer’s morn- 


look out upon ha- 
neckéeoamanl quer gam absorbed 
purpose, be that purpose a quest of 





any form of power or of pleasure — yet love 
will, look oat Z 


it. Ifyou as 
a crew drup men, 
drunken in and because of — yet love 
it, rescue it if you can. you look 
out : as = 

to pieces by the waves — yet 
love it, love it, save it, love it! Never, 


college settlem 

not pay v4 pons settlements; ee on 
or do no @ missionary ever 

on where be a lover! — From PRESIDENT 


p from the foot of the 


: 


one step atatime. Every boy who w 
hopes to yet on to the-world, cones top 
on © world, m 
pre Nee on Reseenes 
was a y he go 
over mathematics. But Geb day he found 
on the waste leaf of the cover of his text- 
book a short letter from D’Alembert toa 
youth discouraged like himself. The ad- 
vice that D’Alembert gave was, “Go on, 
sir, goon.” ‘That sen ,” said Arago, 
‘“‘was my best teacher in mathematics.” 
He did go on steadily until he became the 
leading mathemati of his day, by going 
aed at a time. — Theodore L. Cuyler, 
a as - 
We are continually coming to pointe at 
which we hesitate. ‘In all but this, dear 
Lord,” we say, ‘I can take Thy way and do 
Thy will.” Still the answer comes, “ In all 
thy ways, My child.” There must be no 
reserve, no withholding, no exception. The 
loved sin must be given up, though it seem 
pie Rane ae though givi it up be like 
cu ng off a right hand or plucking out a 
right eye. The hard path must be taken, 
one it lead among thorns that pierce 
the feet, over sharp stones, through fire 
and flood. The nful duty must be done, 
though it cost place, ease, position, though 
tne te ple ina int Th 
e ef mus ou, 
it seem to Eire all and leave be , and 
must be accepted sweetly, lovingly, cheer- 
fully, with unquestioning faith. 


‘* He chose this path for thee, 
Though well He knew sharp thorns would pierce 


thy 
Knew how the brambles would obstruct the 
Knew ail" the hidden dangers thou shouldst 
mee 
Knew that thy faith would falter day by 


And still the whisper echoed, ‘ Yes, I see 
This path is best for thee.’ 


‘* He chose this path for thee; 
What needst thou more? This sweeter truth to 


know, 
That all along these strange, bewildering 
wa: 


’ 
O’er rocky po and where dark rivers flow, 
His loving arms will bear thee ‘all the days.’ 
A few steps more, and thou thyself shalt see 
This path is best for thee.’ 


— J. R. Miller, D, D. 








HELP ME TO HELP. 
Ada M. Melville. 


HERE was at least one member of the 

Epworth League disturbed by the topic 

the speaker had chosen for his brief talk 
that Sunday night. 

At the close of the day’s services, Helen 
Edgeworth went to her room and sat in her 
slow-swinging rocker until the hands of 
her watch made a straight line at the mid- 
night hour. Her Bible lay open on her lap, 
her head rest uneasily on the cushioned 
back, her tired eyes were closed, her brows 
deeply furrowed. 

‘* T will take it,” she said; and taking up 
her*fountain pen as she spoke she wrote 
across one of the fiy-leaves of her Bible: 
“* My motto — ‘ God help me to help some- 
body today.’ ” 

A visitor had addressed the meeting that 
evening, and his theme had been negative 
versus positive goodness — ‘* Be good, be as 
good as you possibly can, and be good for 
something.” He had told of a friend whose 
daily prayer, uttered each morning as he 
stepped off the veranda of his home on the 
way to his daily duties, was, ‘“ God, help 
me to help somebody today ! ” 

The simple, forceful talk had gone 
straight to Helen’s heart with revealing 
power, for in its light she saw the negative 
goodness of her own heart, and the first 
fruit of her earnest thinking was as recorded 
above. 

Monday dawned, as Mondays often do, 
gloomy as to weather, and for Helen Edge- 
worth a day of physical weariness and 





nervous depression. Her first distinct 
thought was her new motto, and the prayer 
eolemnly passed her lips before she rose. 

But it was an exceptionally busy day, and 


‘it was noon-time before she again remem- 


bered her high resolves. As she ate her 
lunch she cudgeled her brain for some way 
in which to help somebody, and was dis- 
mayed at the barrenness of the field. ‘The 
fact is,” ghe thought, “I’ve been self- 
centered so long there is not a door left 
open to me. I'll just have to make an 
opening somewhere. Let me see” — But 
the second prolonged investigation held no 
better promise, and tears filled her eyes. 

“T had no idea — no idea my life was so 
empty. What shall ido? ‘ God help me’ 
— Ah!” A gleam of light flashed athwart 
her discouragement. ‘“‘ God help me to find 
somebody to help today.”” Her prayer had 
already grown broader. 

All the afternoon her flying fingers kept 
the carriage of the Remington traveling 
back and forth. The machinery seemed 
more than commonly responsive to her 
touch and her heart sang a new song to the 
often dreary sounding tick-tick. Already 
the sunshine of unselfishness was making 
itself felt, and Bernhardt, Sr., of Bernhardt 
Bros. & Oo., looked keenly once or twice 
at the thoughtful face above the typa- 
writer. His stenographer was always 
mechanically satisfactory, but today a new 
element of co-operative helpfulness and 
interest entered in, and the long letters of 
the Monday mail had never seemed so easy 
before to the tired man. 

‘“* Feeling well today, Miss Edgeworth ?”’ 

“ Why, yes — that is, no — that is, I had 
a Monday headache, but forgot all about it, 
and I think it has all gone ! ” 

‘*You have worked well, anyway. Il 
dreaded those letters today, but you have 
helped me.” 

Bernhardt, Sr., was a taciturn man, indi- 
cating blunders briefly if not unkindly, and 
silent over correctness, so that this bit of 
praise was a pleasant surprise. 

Helen noticed for the first time, as her 
employer bent above his work, the tense 
weariness of his seamed brow and set 
mouth. She wondered if his words, “‘ You 
have helped me,” were not the first answer 
to her prayer, the first olive leaf of hope 
that some day she might leave the prison 
house of her own building and live in that 
atmosphere of joy concerning which the 
Sunday evening speaker had so beautifully 
spoken, She covered her Remington for 
the night and was preparing to leave the 
office when a sudden thought came to her. 


_She walked over to Mr. Bernhardt’s desk. 


“ T have some time on my hands tonight, 
sir, Oan I help you in any way?” 

He looked his papers over hurriedly and 
then pushed the heavy gray hair back from 
his forehead. 

“ Why, no, not tonight,thank you! This 
is not material that can be handed over to 
any one else. I wish J had ‘ some time on 
my hands,’ But you work hard enough — 
hard enough,” and before the words were 
fairly enunciated, the busy pencil was again 
moving, and Helen turned away. 

All the following day the motto remained 
uppermost in her mind, but there seemed 
no one who needed aught from her save the 
clerical service for which she was amply 
paid, Bernhardt, Sr., was shut up in his 
private office,and her work was difficult 
copying that gave no respite to eyes or 
fingers. She worked late and steadily while 
her spirits slowly fell. 

‘* How is it I have never noticed the nar- 
rowness of my life before? Just to think 
that I have spent almost two days trying to 
find some way to help some one, and not 
one little opportunity has presented iteelf. 
Truly, from him that hath not shall be 
taken even that which he hath! It is about 
time I was waking up. I am far from any 
likeness to Him who went about doing 
good. Oh! if only some one needed me! ” 

Such was the cry of her heart that night 
while tears like rain wet her pillow. 

The mid-week prayer-meeting found 
Helen in her accustomed place, but no one 
gaessed what a hungry heart had come to 
the Father’s table — hungry for that true 
love within, which ‘‘ seeketh not her own.”’ 
The text for the pastor’s talk was, ‘‘ The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister,” and every word pierced 
the tender heart of the newly-awakened 
girl. 

“© Father,” she prayed, “‘ have mercy 
upon me and let me minister to some one, 
for Jesus’ sake ! ” 

Just at the close of the meeting it was 
announced that a member of the church 
was very ill. Would one of the ladies 
present volunteer her services to sit up 
with her that night ? 

Helen’s heart leaped within her, and she 





eagerly answered the summons. “‘ Please 
let me go!” And those who knew her 
stared, so unlike her usual cold manner was 
this earnest anxiety to be of service. 

“You work all day in the city, do you 
not, Miss Edgeworth ?” asked her pastor. 
“You cannot do this as well as some one 
who can go home in the morning and make 
up the loss of sleep.’’ 

“ Oh, that does not matter in the least — 
it will do me good. I am strong — let me 
go.” 

Her eagerness prevailed, and she set out 
at once. She found a plain home where 
poverty was not called by its name, but 
was written in unmistakable signs over 
every bit of furnishing. It was the mother 
who was ill, and a family of six children 
were huddled about in the helpless misery 
that overtakes little ones when mother’s 
ministering hands are laid aside. 

It was 4 severe case, and one that ought 
to have had an experienced nurse. By 
midnight Helen found herself studying the 
patient’s symptoms as if she had under- 
taken the work professionally. 

“You are very kind,” said the sick 
woman. “Who sent you?”’ 

“I came from our church,” said Helen, 
with a quick realization that this was the 
first time she had been able to say “ our ” 
church in the sense of working-fellow- 
ship. 

During the long watches, broken by de- 
lirium and feverish restlessness, Helen and 
the eldest daughter worked and waited to- 
gether, and Helen drew from the fright- 
ened girl a little of the home history. 

‘Mother would not have broken down if 
I could have found work.”’ 

“ What kind of work can you do ?”” 


“T studied stenography and type-writ- | 


ing. The first position I found, the man 
who dictated letters to me had been drink- 
ing, and I was so nervous and afraid of 
him I made mistakes. Then he discharged 
me. I was giad,for I would not dare to 
stay with any one who drinks. My father 
was a drunkard for ten years. That’s why 
weare so poor. I was so glad when he 
died, for I thought it would xill mother.” 

‘* Have you tried to find another place ?”’ 

“Yes. Ifoundone. They told me it was 
asplendid place fora girl, but I couldn’t 
take it.” 

“Why not?” 

“There was— the man was — not a gen- 
tleman. I had to leave.” 

Helen’s eyes were fast opening to the fact 
that her own life was a comparatively 
thornless one. A few more questions, some 
serious thinking, a silent prayer, and she 
took a resolve that half frightened her, so 
unaccustomed was she to planning for any- 
one but herself. The result was that the 
early dawn found her writing a letter to 
her employer, which was as follows: — 

“T find myself unexpectedly taking care 
of a sick woman, a member of our church, 
who is the sole wage-earner for a family of 
six. The eldest girl, Bessie Bonnell, who 
carries this letter to you, has trained her- 
self to be a stenographer, but because she 
is a pure girl she has left two positions, and 
because she is young and timid she has not 
looked further. Are you willing to let her 
take my place today? If she utterly fails 
I will do my utmost to make it up to you 
tomorrow. Her mother is a very sick 
woman and they are poor, as I have said. 
By staying here today I can save them 
some expense. I trust this is not too great 
ademand on your generosity and not too 
unbusiness-like.”’ 

The day was full of new experiences to 
the two girls who had thus changed places. 
Bessie Bonnell felt her fingers tingle with 
nervous pleasure as they flew over the 
keys of Helen’s well-cared- for type-writer. 
Her young womanhood took courage again 
as she noted the fact that she was treated 
with uniform respect and courtesy by the 
men who came and went about her. 

Helen, in the little home where there 
were only the barest necessities, found 
heart and mind and muscle taxed to the ut- 
most in her endeavor to be a cheerful, wise, 
ingenious nurse — battling with the fever- 
ish gloom and anxiety that beset her pa- 
tient, mothering the children who, becom- 
ing somewhat accustomed to the presence 
of illness, began to assert their childish en- 
ergies, and improvising out of scant mate- 
rial comforts and necessities for the in- 
valid. 

Over and over again through the day she 
breathed the prayer: ‘Help me to help, 


O my Father, help me to help!” And as 
she prayed and as she helped the light of 
God grew stronger in her soul, showing her 
past failures and future possibilities. 
Bessie came home radiant. ‘‘ What did 
you write to Mr. Bernhardt, Miss Edge- 
worth? He wasso good, He says I have 
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the making of a first-class stenographer. 
He asked me a lotof q and oh — 
he said you need not go down till noon, for 
you would need to rest tomorrow.” 

But Helen was at her desk bright and 
early. Her employer eyed her sharply. 

“Burning the candle at both ends? 
Risky business. How is the sick woman?” 

“She is not much better. Naturally 
proud and sensitive, her half-delirious con- 
dition makes her unreasonable. She insists 
that a strange nurse shall not enter the 
house — indeed, they cannot afford it. I 
wish I could help her.” 

“You have helped her — more than many 
girls would have done. The daughter, Miss 
Bessie, is bright as a button.” 

“ Yes. Mr, Bernardt,’”? Helen hesitated. 
She had always been careful to make no 
personal requests in connection with her 
business, but thoughts of the sick woman 
made her brave. It never occurred to her 
that there were other members of the 
church who could just as well as not give 
the time and strength she could not easily 
spare. “Mr. Bernhardt, please answer me 
frankly. Would you be willing to let Bessie 
take my place for a few days? It willbea 
really valuable experience for her, and then 
Ican help them so much, There are athou- 
sand things to be done in that house. The 
work here will be lighter this week, and I 
thought ” — 

“ Of turning philanthropist ? ” 

Helen colored. She did not know that 
the reserved business man was keenly alive 
to the change in his hitherto cold and some- 
what abrupt stenographer, and that he was 
testing her. 

“ How about your salary ? ”’ 

“[ would of course expect to forfeit all 
but what Bessie is worth to you. I would 
like her to have that. It will help them.” 

“Then you are willing to pay for the 
privilege of turning sick-nurse? Queer 
business principle, that! Very well. We. 
can try it for a day or two.”’ 

“ Will you send for me if you need me?” 

“ Yes.” 

Gratefully and gladly Helen returned to 
the scene of her first real self-sacrifice, and 
sent Bessie off to the office, a happy girl, 
who did not fully realize what was being 
done for her by this new friend. 

“ Help me to help — help me to help! ” 
Like a sweet refrain the prayer sang iteelf 
in Helen’s heart through the days that fol- 
lowed — busy days of responsibility and 
weariness, days when her patience and 
strength were taxed to their utmost. The 
children learned to love their ‘ new 
mother,” and the touch of their clinging 
hands lent a strange power to the heart 
reading such new lessons of love and self- 
denial. 

The days ran into a week, and Bessie 
brought home a letter for Miss Edgeworth. 

“Read it quick, please! I want to tell 
you and mother something.”’ 

“Tell as now, dear. The letter can wait, 
and I do not believe your news can.” 

“Tam to have a position. Just think of it! 
Kight dollars a week to begin. Ten at the 
end of a month — if I am good — and more 
when I deserve it. And you did it all,” 
with a girlish demonstration of hugs and 
kisses, while the invalid turned her face 
aside and wept. 

Helen’s note ran thus: “Inclosed please 
find the amount due you as usual. Miss 
Bonnell’s services have been very good for 
an inexperienced hand, and we have paid 
her accordingly. Please accept inclosed — 
contrary to our contract — as an expres- 
sion of our confidence in you, and as the 

first token of the promotion we have in 
mind for you. Miss Bonnell will hereafter 
take the lighter portion of your work, and 
we will be glad to give you the position of 
our private secretary who has just left us. 
This position is one of trust, but we feel as- 
sured of your ability and worthiness.”’ 

Bessie was waiting breathlessly for Helen 
to lay down her letter. “I forgot some- 
thing,” she said, gleefully, and drawing out 
her shabby little purse laid in her mother’s 
hands the silver dollars that seemed to her 
the brightest and biggest dollars ever is- 
sued from the mint. “I did not want to 
take it because I thought it was Miss Edge- 

Worth’s money, but Mr. Bernhardt pretend- 

ed to be cross and informed me that they 

knew how to transact their own business. 

But he was not really cross. He told me he 

hoped I would prove worthy of your friend- 

thip because you are so — why, what is the 
matter? Orying for joy? I guess you are 
crying for sleep. Mother, we’re getting to 
be big selfishes. Miss Edgeworth makes 
Us 80 by her generosity. She never thinks 
of herself at all.” 
No wonder Helen wept. Her prayers 


heart came these words as if One had 
spoken them unto her: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


Chicago, IU. 
LOOK UP, 
N. A. M. Roe. 
Straight to the azure heavens, 
I watched the black smoke rise. 


Lo! as I looked, it vanished, 
Lost in the sunlit skies. 


Soul, with thy taint of passion, 
Look up to the pure and true! 

Then shall thy sordid earth life 
Merge in a heaven of blue, © 


Worcester, Mass. 














About Women. 


—— Gladstone says: ‘‘ Remember, woman is 
most perfect when most womanly.” 


—— Florence Nightingale, the famous Crimean 
nurse, recently reached her 76th birthday. 


—— Princess Beatrice has been appointed gov- 
ernor of the Isle of Wight, the office held by 
her husband, Prince Henry of Battenburg. The 
appointment is out of the usual order, and is 
another indication of the advance of women 
toward public positions. 


—— Miss Ellen Richardson, one of the two 
Quaker sisters who, in 1845, paid the $750 by 
which Frederick Douglass was legally manu- 
mitted, has just died in Newcastle, England. 


——The Bookman says: “A decade has 
passed away since that very remarkable novel, 
* The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ was published, 
aud yet we believe ‘Maxwell Gray’ still hase 
faithful following who would like to know who 
the author is, and what she is like. ‘Maxwell 
Gray ’ (Miss Mary E. Tattiett),as she is most 
widely known, is the daughter of a physician 
who has spent the greater part of his life at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight. Miss Tuttictt 
has made us familiar with the surrounding 
scenery of her home in the graphic pages of her 
famous story. She is an invalid, and does all 
her writing lying on a sofa, and it is ten years 
since she was out of the Isle of Wight.” 


—— Referring to the recent death of Kate 
Field at Honolulu, at the age of 56, the Interior 
says: ‘She was a ‘literary woman,’ with ali 
that phrase implies — brains, much assurance, 
and many eccentricities, Her father was an 
Englishman, an actor,and her mother was an 
actress, who began her career on the stage at 
Philadelphia. Kate Field herself loved music 
and wished to be an opera singer; and when 
only a little girl went to Italy to study music 
and learn the modern languages. It was there 
she made the acquaintance of Walter Savage 
Landor,and this friendship undoubtedly re- 
sulted in the shaping of her literary career. He 
taught her Latin, and when she left Hurope cor- 
responded with her, and at his death he remem- 
bered her in his will, Miss Field was a piquant 
writer, her last journalistic enterprise being 
The Washington. As a lecturer she was very 
popular, but her exper/ments on the stage were 
never successful.” 


—— The admirers of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing have decided to erect a memorial to her in 
Kelloe Church, where she was baptized. ‘ The 
place of her birth,” says the London Globe, “ was 
long a disputed point, but the discovery of an 
entry in the register of Kelloe Church settled 
the point satisfactorily, and this year being the 
ninetieth anniversary of her birth it is proposed 
to celebrate her association with her native 
county by placiug a tablet in the church, In 
Florence a marble slab has been placed upon the 
house in which she died. The vicar of Kelloe, 
Durham, is acting a« treasurer to the memorial 
fand.” 


—— The widow of Rev. John 8. ©. Abbott, 
whose memory is gratefully cherished by the 
youth of New England — or used to be — died 
recently. Mrs. Abbott was the daughter of 
Abner Bourne, one of Boston’s solid merchants, 
and she was her husband’s invaluable assistant 
in all his literary undertakings. Many of the 
fifty-four volumes Dr. Abbott wrote were tran- 
scribed and indexed by her pen. The “ Letters 
ot Napoleon at St. Helena ”’ were entirely of her 
translation. She was a tireless worker in the 
New England parishes of which Dr. Abbott was 
pastor, and in the Abbott Institution for Young 
Ladies in New York city, in which he was a 
pioneer in the higher education of young women 
in this country. 


—— Miss Agnes Siack, of England, honorary 
secretary of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, was invited at the last Na- 
tional Convention of the White Ribboners to 
come over and attend the next convention. 
Miss Slack is an excellent speaker and organ- 
izer; she has brought Ireland into the fold 
through her single-handed efforts there in the 
last year. She has the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the best men and women of the United 
Kingdom. John Wesley’s famous City Road 
Chapel was opened to her by the invitation of 
the Wesleyans — an honor that has never been 





been answered, and into her over-full 


extended to an English woman before. Miss 


is perhaps the most prominent of the younger 
laymen of the Methodist Church in BHngland.° 
He is one of the lawyers of Lady Henry Somer- 
set. In addition to ber other duties Miss Slack 


Pastors, temperance 
cleties and others who would like Miss Slack’s 
services will please address Mrs. L. M. N. Stey- 
ens, of Portland, Maine, vice-president-at- 
large of the National W. 0, T. U., who by Miss 
Willard’s request is making the engagements of 
our English visitor, who is to arrive in July, 
and will speak at Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 5. 


—— Mrs. Ellen H, Richards, of the Institute 
of Technology, was last year elected a trustee of 
Vassar. She found the college preparing to 
build a large drain to carry its sewerage to the 
Hudson. This involved great expense and a 
needless pollution of the river. Mrs. Richards 
persuaded the trustees, instead, to convey the 
sewerage to a farm belonging to the college, aad 
use it to fertilize the land. This plan has been 
carried out most successfully, at one-sixth of 
the cost that the other project would have in- 
volved. Mrs. Richards’ bright idea, in the 
actual amount of money saved to the college, is 
said to be the most valuable gift any Vassar 
graduate has yet conferred upon her alma mater. 
— Woman's Journal. 








THE SUMMER VACATION: RECREA- 


TION. 


ECREATION means to create again, to 
make over, to make new. The old house 
is made new by the builder. He takes out the 
rubbish, the weak parts, removes the dilapidat- 
ed roof, the poor plumbing, pute on new paint 
and paper, and perhaps.adds a story or an ell, as 
suite the fancy of the owner. It may not be as 
good as new, but it may be made a great deal 
better than it was before repairing. 
It often happens that our bodies need also 
more or less recreation. They have worn out 
more rapidly than they have been repaired. 
The nervous system gete dull and listless; the 
muscles become stiffand old; the stomach re- 
fuses to do ite duty, and so do the liver, the 
kidneys, the bowels, and other organs. This 
often happens to the young, to those in their 
prime, as well as to the old. All neod a change — 
@ change of food, of air, of work or rest; and it 
has become a custom for many people to take, 
during some part of the year, a vacation for re- 
creation. The conditions of life are such that 
many must take this vacation in the summer, 
others take it in the autumn, others in the win- 
ter. The summer season is now on us, and 
those who are about to take a summer vacation 
should try and get all the good they can out of 
it— should recreate themselves rather than 
still further dissipate their energies. 
In selecting a place for recreation it is impor- 
tant to choose one- where the food is good, 
where the air is good, the scenery pleasant, and 
the opportunities for enjoyment such as will oo- 
cupy the mind agreeably. 

Recreation at the seaside for those who are 
fond of the water is perhaps most satisfactory 
toa great majority. Here the ocean and the 
ocean’s waves and roar are a constant delight. 
Water seems most alive of all non-living things. 
The continuous change of form and of color 
makes it a study for all who love nature. The 
animal life at the seaside also helps to entertain 
and instruct, and the sea bathing is the most 
delightful of all bathing. Sea bething should 
be indulged in with care. It is so pleasing a 
sport that we all want as much of it as possible, 
The slender, the feeble, the old, should not 
remain in the water long, but may wade along 
the beach and Iie on the hot sand in the san, 
and see the sport as long as they please. They 
should wear flannel bathing sults. The very 
strong, the corpulent, the hot- blooded, may re- 
main in the water longer. They are less apt to 
overdo. People from the interior States are 
benefited by seaside life often more than those 
who live near it. To them the contrast is 
greater, the change more invigorating. 

Many cannot take a month away from work 
at one time. Such are equally benefited by 
frequent short vacations. Two or three days at 
a time, every week or month, answers equally 
well. Even two or three hours in the efternoon 
to those who cannot go away from their work, 
may be quite sufficient for a few years at least. 

In recent years it has become a practice with 
many in summer to join some summer school 
for study. Teachers do this more than any other 
class. A part of the day is given up to listening 
to lectures or working in the laboratory. In 
this way much is learned and many new 
acquaintances made, which makes life more 
delightful. This practice has much to com- 
mend it to the studious, but it may be overdone. 
Five or six weeks of hard study, even at the 
seaside in hot weather, for those whose brains 
are kept at work all the year, does not give 
quite the same benefits for rebuilding the frame 
as may sometimes be needed. If those who do 
this will not overdo, however, then this course 
is wiser than absolute idleness. All should re- 
member the summer vacation is for recreating 
the body, and if this is not done, little good is 
accomplished. 

Much more might be said, but we will only 
reiterate: the summer vacation is for improving 
the health. The main points to be considered 
are: a place where the food, the water, the air 
and scenery are good, and where the oppor- 
tunities for rest and pleasure are such as are 
needed by the worn-out and weary worker. — 





Slack is the sister of Bamford Slack, Yeq., who 
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A HINT FOR LITTLE TAPERS. 


f ham hint for young followers of Christ 
comes from the Children's Record of 
Scotland: — 
One night a man took a little taper out of 
adrawer and lighted it, and began to as- 
cend a long, winding stair. 
“Where are you going?” said the taper. 
“ Away high up,” said the man; “ higher 
than the top of the house where we sleep.” 
“And what are you going to do there?” 
said the little taper. 
“Tam going to show the ships out at sea 
where the harbor is,’”’ said the man; “ for 
we stand at the entrance to a harbor, and 
some ship far out on the stormy sea may be 
looking out for our light even now.” 
‘* Alas! no ship could ever see my light,” 
said the little taper; “it is so very emall.”’ 
“Tf your light is small,” said the man, 
“keep it burning brightly and leave the 
rest to me,’’ 
Well, when the man got up to the top of 
the lighthouse — for this was a lighthouse 
they were in—he took the little taper, and 
with it he lighted the great lamps that stood 
ready with their polished reflectors behind 
them. And soon they were bur , steady 
and clear, throwing a great stro m of 
light across the sea. By this time the 
lighthouse man had blown out the little 
taper and laid it aside. But it had done 
ite work. Though ite own light had been 
80 small, it had n the means of kindling 
the great lights in the top of the light- 
house, and these were now shining over 
the so that ships far out knew by it 


where they were, and were guided ly 
into the harbor. 





IF I KNEW. 
If I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
No matter how large the key, 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
d open, I know, for me, 
Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 


That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 

To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every une, 
From nursery, school and street. 

Then folding and holding I’d pack them in, 
And turning the monster key, 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 

‘To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 


— Maup WYMAN, in Unton Signal, 





WAS IT YOU? 


R. BAD-TEMPER and Mr, Oross- 
words were great friends. They 
were always going about together, and the 
worst of it was that, when people did not 
shake them off, and say, “‘ You are too dis- 
agreeable, and J] won’t have you near me,” 
they were very sure to make them just as 
hateful as they were. . Frowns came on 
faces and pouts to lips that before had been 
very pleasant to look upon. 

There was a very dear lady who had lived 
seventy-eight years. 
sweet as sweet could be. So one day I 
asked her if she had ever known the horrid 
Mr. Bad-temper and Mr. Oross- words, and, 
if so, how she made them stop troubling 
her, 

“Oh!” said she, ‘I will tell you all about 
it. Mr. Bad-temper and Mr. Oross-words 
were always popping up near me just when 
I didn’t wish to see them, and I am sorry to 
say I began to grow like them; but then 
Mr, Shut-your-lips came to help me, He 
told me just to put my lips together tightly 
whenever [ felt I must say things like Mr. 
Oross-words, and each time I did so would 
be easier than the first, and that, before I 
knew it, Mr. Smiles would come along, 
looking so good-natured that I should have 
to laugh, and, instead of saying, ‘ You mean 
thing,’ and such naughty words, I should 
hear myself say,‘ I am sorry I wanted to 
speak hateful words,’ and very likely I 
should put up for a kiss the very lips that 
had wanted to pout. You try it,” concluded 
oon lady, ‘and see how happy you will 


I had been listening so earnestly that I 
had not seen a little boy come into the 
room. But he, too, heard, and the 
next day, when he was walking in the gar- 
den with his mother, I overheard him say: 

“T love ba dearly, mamma, and I am 
going to make Mr. Shut-your-lips and Mr. 

miles stay so near me all the time that 
those ugly men, Mr. Bad-temper and Mr. 
Oross- words, will have to go away and stay 
away. 

And he skipped down among the roses, 
his dancing eyes just as blue as eky; 
and Mr. Smiles was so close he was almost 
treading on his heels. 

I wonder what little boy that could have 
been. Was it you? or was there a little 





Journal of Hygiene. 


9h ig gana not seo? —N.N.8., 


Her face was just as © 
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Editorial. 





LOYALTY THE TEST OF LIBERTY. 


ITH the growing disposition in the 
church to break away from old and 
fixed codes of belief and conduct, and to 
regulate personal thought and practical 
ethics entirely by the dictates of the indi- 
vidual conscience, the question has inevita- 
bly risen in earnest and devout minds: 
“ What is now the test of Christian fidelity ? 
Are we not all adrift, so far as a definite 
standard of religious belief and conduct is 
concerned? Who shall determine whether 
this man belongs in the church or out of it? 
Yea, am J a Ohristian, or not?” To all 
such troubled questionings there seems to 
be but one adequate and convincing reply. 
Since authority is no longer the tribunal to 
which the belief and conduct of each and 
every Christian may be referred, we must 
observe the life of the individual itself, and 
judge belief and conduct according to their 
effects upon Christian character. 

Loyalty to Christ is the crucial thing. If 
ths newly-found liberty of the believer of 
today shall seem to impair in any degree 
his fidelity to his Master, then has the new 
dispensation, so far as this believer is con- 
cerned, been proven inferior to the old. If 
there is less earnestness, less moral stam- 
ina, less unselfishness and devotedness in 
any Ohristian life, because of the greater 
freedom of thought and action which has 
recently come into the church, then it were 
well if we could return to the old creeds 
and moral statutes at once. Butif, on the 
other hand, the liberty of today does stand 
the test of loyalty; if Christians in general 
are just as pure, and earnest, and self-sac- 
rificing, and devoted as they ever were — 
nay, are more Ohristlike in these respects 
than formerly — then, we say, all this so- 
called “‘new departure” in religion, this 
broadening of horizon and loosening of re- 
straints, isa step, and a grand step, for- 
ward toward the millennium. 

How, then, does modern religious liberty, 
in the church itself, seem to stand the test 
of loyalty to Christ? Is the church doing 
less for the Master than she used to do? 
Look at the grand expansion of missions, 
of charities, of organizations for benevo- 
lence and for Christian culture, which has 
gone hand in hand with the great liberaliz- 
ing movement in the modern church. 
Look at the magnificent, the astound- 
ing accession of enthusiastic young people 
to the working force of the church. Look 
at the practical devotement of time, talent, 
energy, resource, to work among the poor 
and uneducated. Look at the present es- 
prit de corps of the whole religious repub- 
lic. Look at the new, Christlike love and 
fellowship springing up between the de- 
nominations, which are all, as we now see, 
children of one mother, whose only affront 
to each other is that they have, one‘by one, 
gone out from under the parental roof and 
raised and sheltered a family of their own. 
Truly, there is no more reason for sects 
quarreling than for married brothers and 
sisters; and the more Obristlike Ohristiani- 
ty of today is beginning to see it. 

So far as the testimony of a general out- 
look goes, there is as yet no falling-off in 
loyalty to Ohrist because of the liberty 
which has come into the church as the re- 
sult of aggressive modern thought. But 
just as soon as devotion to Christ is seen to 
be falling off in the least degree among 
Christians, it will be time to question the 
healthfulness of the religious atmosphere — 
time to ask, Is not too much liberty weak- 
ening the moral fibre and leading to indif- 
ference? Loyalty the test of liberty — 
that is the principle which we must apply. 
True to Christ, true to oneself, and true to 
the church. 








THE ASSIMILATIVE POWER OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


LL growth in the vegetable and ani- 

mal worlds is the result of assimila- 

tion. Something is taken from the soil 
directly or indirectly by the vegetable or 
animal organism and is transformed into its 
own substance. The growth of the plant or 
tree comes by means of the vital force 
within. The nature of the living principle 
is unknown to us; we can describe it only 
by the results of its manifold operations. 
The most striking characterictic is found in 
this capacity to take dead matter from the 
earth’s surface, and appropriate and trans- 
form it into wood or flesh. In the case of 
the tree the mineral substance is taken up 
in the sap and in layers of beau- 


tiful wood under the bark; while in the ani- 
mal economy the food is taken from the 
vegetable preparations into the stomach 





and digested for internal distribution. The 
result by both processes is the upbuilding of 
the organism. The extent of this upbuild- 
ing, or growth, depends on the capacity of 
the organism to appropriate and assimilate 
the outside material. In some plants and 
animals the range of the capacity is very 
limited, while in others it is very wide. 
Some trees will live and flourish in almost 
any soil and climate, while others are sen- 
sitive to new conditions and readily pine 
and perish for lack of nutritive resources. 
The same is true of animals. With some, 
as man, the range is over the globe in all 
the zones, while the habitat of others is very 
narrow. There are birds and small animals 
which never range beyond a few miles, and 
there are insects whose habitat is measured 
by rods. With plant and animal, develop- 
ment and persistence must depend on the 
breadth of capacity for assimilation. 

This law of assimilation holds in the intel- 
lectual, spiritual and moral worlds. There 
are civilizations which possess great 
breadth of capacity for appropriation and 
assimilation. They devour everything that 
comes in their way and are able to digest 
it, so that the organism, derived from many 
sources, is yet homogeneous. There are 
other civilizations which live only on cer- 
tain soils and in particular latitudes. Rome 
devoured much, but held much of it in un- 
digested masses on the stomach, which 
could not fail in the end to prove fatal. In- 
digestion is debilitating and paves the way 
for other ills. The digestive power of the 
English race exceeds anything in earlier 
history. The original Anglians were a small 
tribe which invaded Britain and mastered 
in slow centuries its dozen nationalities, 
reducing them to standard Englishmen, 
imparting their own language to the inhab- 
itants and their name to the island. The 
original Anglians were large, muscular 
men, warriors with indomitable will, cour- 
age and daring; and they have transmitted 
their great qualities through forty genera- 
tions. 

The operation of this law of transmission 
is conspicuous in the spiritual development 
of the human race. Man is a religious being. 
He has invented many faiths and modes of 
worship. He hae never been content with- 
out gazing out into the invisible. To him 
God is more necessary than a civil ruler or 
an earthly friend. The religions of man- 
kind differ in many respects, but in nothing 
more than in the capacity for assimilation. 
Some faiths are confined to narrow limits; 
they have no affinity with anything beyond; 
they starve in new soils for the lack of 
those elements on which alone they can be 
nourished and built up. Some religions are 
the creations of particular ages, of social 
conditions, of race characteristics; they 
perish as the world moves on and takes 
them beyond their habitat, for the reason 
that they cannot endure change of condi- 
tions or find nourishment in the strange 
elements. 

Among the religions of the world Ohris- 
tianity is singular in the breadth and 
strength of its capacity for appropriation 
and assimilation. This fact is the more sin- 
gular, as the Jewish religion, in the bosom 
of which Christianity was nourished, was a 
close faith. The growth was almost entire- 
ly from within the tribes or nation, most of 
its members coming by way of birthright 
rather than as proselytes. Christianity, on 
the other hand, opens its gates to the world, 
but ite effectiveness as a world-religion de- 
pends on this capacity of appropriation. 
Most religions perish when cut loose from 
their base, but Christianity flourishes in all 
soils and climes. Wherever the members 
of the human race have gone, the messen- 
gers of the Gospel have followed, and the 
faith has flourished in proportion ‘to the 
breadth of the field over which it has’ been 
extended. The secret of this is foundin 
the fact that, as a world-religion, Christian- 
ity is able to gather up something. from all 
soils and atmospheres and civilizations to 
nourish the life within and minister strength 
for new and wider conquests. The life of 
Christianity is interior and divine, not de- 
pendent on particular places or conditions, 
but able to reach forth and obtain succor 
wherever the race abides. 

The assimilating capacity of Christianity 
is in proportion to the purity and vigor of 
its life. The more orthodox the early 
church, the more complete its mastery over 
the masses of men about it. The crude 
ideas of heathenisms from outside remained 
in the sects, as a dry rot, which ultimately 
proved the ruin of the organization, while 
the central and purer faith remained and 
conquered. When, in process of time, the 
Catholic centre itself became corrupt, the 
same process was repeated in its history. 
‘The vast masses of heathenism taken in by 
the conversion of the empire remained in a 








crude condition to overload and endanger 
the church itself. The church was unable 
to assimilate its material, and hence came 
the revolt of the better élements in the 
Reformation. 

Ohristianity appropriates the individual, 
and by way of the individual the people. 
As no other religion has ever been, Ohris- 
tianity is a vast proselyting system for the 
whole world. It goes forth to conquer, not 
by the sword, but by its ideas, its sympa- 
thies, and its hopes. 

The gaining of converts, however, is but 
a first step in its work of appropriation. 
Christianity has the capacity to take and 
use, and make part of itself, whatever 
really. good thing it has found in its pil- 
grimage around the globe. As the I[srael- 
ites spoiled the Egyptians before passing the 
Red Sea, so Ohristianity has ornamented 
herself with the jewels borrowed from all 
the races and civilizations of the world. 
Buddhism could never long survive out of 
the atmosphere and conditions of the East, 
und it is singularly incapacitated to take 
advantage of the new knowledge and ap- 
pliances coming to it from the West. Those 
old faiths of the Orient are doomed to per- 
ish in the presence of a vital Christianity 
more flexible and adjustable to new condi- 
tions and races. 

In coming to Greece, Christianity found 
the most advanced philosophy, literature 
and art then in existence, and of these va- 
rious resources she took important advan- 
tage. The best Greek thought and specu- 
lation were studied at Athens, Ephesus and 
Alexandria, while out of them were forged 
weapons for the defence of the faith. 
Greece was the greatest schoolmaster of the 
early church. Aristotle and Plato served 
as grindstones to patristic intellect in its 
effort to formulate and define the doctrines 
of the Oross. How far the literature of 
Greece influenced the church is seen in the 
single fact that the books of the New Tes- 
tament were all written in that ideal lan- 
guage. In it also wrote some of the chief 
Greek theologians — as Olement, Athana- 
sius, Origen, Oyril, Basil and Gregory. The 
church appropriated with great advantage 
the art of Greece, especially in the lines of 
music and architecture. Music, in a thou- 
sand temples, had been degraded by use in 
idolatrous and obscene worship, while in 
the service of the Ohristian Ohurch it be- 
came one of the divinest of the arts. In 
the Middle Ages the Gospel was sung and 
painted rather than preached. There was 
a@ sermon on every church and chapel wall. 
While Greece shaped the intellect and cul- 
tivated the taste of the church, Rome gave 
her the lesson of ecclesiastical rule. The 
secret by which a eingle city had secured 
control of the world, was learned by the 
leaders of the Christian host. The organi- 
zation of the Middle Age church under the 
hands of such men as Gregory the Great 
and Gregory VII., was a masterpiece of ec- 
clesiastical mechanism which has been pro- 
jected across the centuries and remains to 
this day unbroken in the presence of new 
and powerful social, religious and political 
forces. 

These are but illustrations of the as- 
similative power of the Gospe! which has 
gone on everywhere and on all lines. To 
the conditions and needs of each locality 
Christianity has marvelously adjusted it- 
self. The church is manifold in whatever 
is incidental and unimportant, yielding 
here in its methods of work and there in its 
modes of worship to the tastes and de- 
mands around it. 








Dr. N. D. George at Eighty-eight. 


R. NATHAN D. GEORGE, whose 88th 
birthday occurs on the 24th inst., was 
born, June 24, 1808, at Hampton Falls, N. H. 
His father, a seafaring man, dying when he was 
but seven years of age,and his mother being 
left in reduced circumstances, Dr. George en- 
joyed but a very limited education. At the 
knee of his devout and godly mother he was 
taught to pray. At the hand of this same ex- 
cellent parent he was encouraged to commit to 
memory large portions of Scripture. At the age 
of sixteen he regularly attended the Baptist 
Church. Later, through certain unwholesome 
associations, he became affected somewhat with 
Universalist notions. He was first deeply and 
savingly convicted of sin under a sermon by 
Rev. John F. Adams. He soon after joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on probation, and 
became a Sunday-school teacher. Under Rev. 
George Storrs he was received into the church 
in full connection, and appointed class-leader. 
About 1831 he was licensed, first, as an. ex- 
horter, and then as a local preacher, exercising 
his gifts as he had opportunity while working 
at his trade as a journeyman shoemaker during 
the week. He joined the Maine Conference in 
August, 1836, and was ordained deacon by Bish- 





op Hedding, He was ordained elder, June 26, 
1839. Whilea member of the Hast Maine Con- 





ference, he was twice appointed presiding elder. 
In 1854 he was transferred to the New England 
Conference and stationed at Lynn. He is the 
author of several valuable books. In 1846 he 
published ‘‘ George on Universalism; ” in 1856, 
“ Universalism Not of the Bible;” in 1870, 
“ Annihilation Not of the Bible.” He has been 
@ volaminous writer for the press. The degree 
of D. D. was conferred on him by Baker Uni- 
versity. In 1874 he was made a superannuate. 
Dr. George’s health for some time past has been 
frail, but he seems to have quite recovered trom 
his late serious indisposition. He is one of the 
most genial of men, and, surrounded by his ac- 
complished and devoted daughters, is enjoying 
a serene and beautiful old age in their pleasant 
home at Oakdale. 








A Novel and Interesting Experience. 


ROMFIELD ST. CHURCH was the scene 
of an unusual gathering, Friday after- 
noon, June 19. Harrisou Avenue, this city, is 
largely occupied by the Chinese for stores and 
residences. According to Chinese custom, it is 
not permissible for the wife of a Chinaman to 
be seen by another man of that nationality; 
neither is she allowed to go about the city. To 
Miss Eliza Bigney, superintendent of the Chi- 
nese work connected with Bromfield St. Church, 
belongs the credit of providing for these se- 
cluded women one afternoon of peculiar joy. 
She had previously, but with much difficulty, 
gained the consent of the husbands to take 
their wives and children, accompanied hy her- 
self and two or three other ladies, for a call at 
her own home on Upton St. and a drive through 
the beautiful Back Bay Fens. The stable- 
keeper at 91 Dedham St. contributed liberally 
toward the expense of the carriages. Invita- 
tions were sent to about one hundred ladies of 
different denominations, asking them to be 
present at the church at 4 o’clock. A goodly 
number assembled in the vestry to greet the 
Chinese ladies when they returned from their 
ride, and entertained them socially for an hour, 
after which a bountiful collation was served. 
Seated beside them were Mrs. Sweeten, connect - 
ed with Clarendon St. Baptist Church, who goes 
daily to their homes; Miss Parkinson, of Peo- 
ple’s Temple; Mrs. Mongrain, and several others 
who are efficient assistants in the work among 
the Chinese in Boston. One of these Chinese 
wives had never been outside her own homesince 
she came to this country eight years ago; another 
for three years; another for several months. 
Two of them had bound feet, and were watched 
with interest as they hobbled about. Two 
of the boys are pupils in the Quincy School, 
and speak and understand English perfectly. 
Many hearts were touched as the younger boy, 
about ten years old,sat down at the cabinet 
organ while the ladies were chatting, and 
with one finger picked out the notes of ‘‘ My 
country, ’tis of thee.” One of the little women 
seemed equally happy and amused as she held 
her baby at the piano and with her own fingers 
lightly touched the keys. A lady who knew 
her said she had never seen a piano before. 
There were six Chinese married women and five 
children, all richly attired in their native 
costume. A beautiful baby several months old, 
the first boy of the race born in Boston and 
named Frederic Greenhalge, after the late Gov- 
ernor, attracted muvh attention. They listened 
attentively to the singing of a hymn, after 
which Dr. Bates asked God’s blessing upon 
the unique gathering. It was an occasion 
never to be forgotten by those privileged to be 
present. 








Personals. 


— Mrs. J. O. Peck has sailed for Europe, to be 
absent three months. 


— Tufts College conferred the degree of LL. D. 
last week upon tha! queen among American 
women, Mrs, Mary A. Livermore. 


— Dr. H. A. Gobin, acting president of De 
Pauw University for the past year, has been 
elected president of that institution. 

— Rev. O. N. Grandison, formerly of the M. E. 
Church, was re-ordained recently in the Oak 
Grove Baptist Church, Louisa County, Va. 


—The New York Tribune says that Rev. J. 
Frederisk Heisse has resigned the editorship of 
the Baltimore Methodist in order to go into 
active pastoral work. 


— Miss Mary E. Lunn, superintendent of the 
New England Deaconess Home and Hospital, 
was called to Racine, Wisconsin, last week, by 
the dangerous illness of her brother, William E. 
Lunn, who passed away June 19. 

— Dr. H.C. Jennings has assumed charge of 
the Book Concern interests at Chivago. The 
sprained ankle from which he has suffered for 
many weeks is still giving him much annoy- 
ance. 


— We are pained to announce that Rev. and 
Mrs. J. O, Ferguson, of Nanking, China, are 
bereaved in the death of their little girl, Alice 
Mary, who died of diphtheria, May 12, aged five 
years. 

— Rev. W. A. Noble and wife expect to sail 
from Vancouver in the early part of July om 
their return to their mission field in Kore. 
They have been on a furlough for a year at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


— Dr. Jennie M. Taylor, the niece of Bishop 
Taylor who went to Africa with bim, was Te, 
cently united in marriage with a pioneer mis- 
sionary in Angola, Rev. Charles W. Gordow, 
Their address is Dondo, Angola, Africa. 
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—Mrs. J. F. Scott, widow of the late Dr, Scott, 
of our North China Mission, may be addressed 
during June in care of Dr. Jepson, 81 Twelfth 
street, Wheeling, W. Va.; after July 1, at the 
home of her father, West Newbury, Mass. 

— Rev. Franklin Hamilton, of Newtonville, 
will deliver two addresses at the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention which con- 
venes in Washington, July 8-13, and he is in- 
vited to preside at the Massachusetts State En- 
deavor rally. 

— Chattanooga University complimented Rev. 
P. Flores Valderrama, clerical delegate from the 
Mexico Conference to the General Conference, 
and a recent visitor to this city in company with 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Butler, by conferring upon him 
the degree of M. A. 

— Rev. Dr. Isaac Crook, who for three years 
has been chancellor of Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, refased to be a candidate for re-election 
at the recent meeting of the board of trustees, 
the financial strain and distress of the institu- 
tion making this step, in his view, imperative. 

— Prof. Charles F. Himes, after thirty-one 
years of remarkable service in the departments 
of chemistry and physics in Dickinson College, 
resigned his chair last week to engage in liter- 
ary work. The college gave him the degree of 

LL. D, as a crowning honor. 


—The degree of A. M. was conferred upon 
Miss Lucy H. Hitchcock, of Leicester, Vt., June 
5, by the facuity of Central Tennessee College. 
Miss Hitchcock was for eight years a teacher in 
that institution, and, says Bishop Hartzell, * is 
well worthy the honor conferred upon her.” 

— Rev. George Lincoln Blackwell, 8. T. B., of 
Charlotte, N. ©., publishing agent of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, has 
received the degree of D. D. from Kansas Wes- 
leyan University. Dr. Blackwell graduated at 
Boston University School of Theology in 1892. 


—The Independent of last week observer: 
“The color line has been broken down once 
more in our New York public schools by the ap- 
pointment of a colored young woman, Miss 8. 
Elizabeth Frazier, as teacher. She is in a school 
in which the pupils are all white, and is very 
much loved by the pupils.” 


—The Northwestern of last week says: “ Miss 
Mary A. Danforth has finished her itinerancy 
among the auxiliaries of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and on Monday afternoon, 
June 8, she started for Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
After spending a few weeks there she expects to 
return to her home in Colebrook, N.H. She is 
accompanied by Mrs. L. Meredith, of Oak 
Park.” 

— We regret to learn from the last issue of the 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate that Dr. C. W. 
Smith, the editor, “ is still confined to his bed 
with the illness which has so severely prostrated 
him since before the opening of the General 
Uonference.” We are gratified to learn that he 
is improving gradually, though slowly. We 
trust that he will soon be restored to his wonted 
vigor. 

— Rev. Henry Martyn Harman, D. D., LL. D., 
the author of Harman’s “ Introduction,” who 
for twenty-eix years has been a member of the 
faculty of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., hav- 
ing resigned on account of broken health, was 
last week elected by the trustees professor 
emeritus ot Greek and Hebrew, the appointment 
to last for lite. He was seventy-four years old 
last March. 


— Mrs. C. W. Bennett, widow of Dr. Bennett, 
who died in the spring of 1891 while professor 
of church history in Gurrett Biblical Institute, 
has presented to the library of the Institute a 
valuable collection of works bearing on ecclesi- 
astical art and architecture. The books were 
among the choicest possessions of Dr. Bennett, 
and were used by him in his lectures on Chris- 
tian art and in the preparation of his work on 
Christian archeology. 


— Rev. Edwin D. Hall, of the N. E. Southern 
Conference, has been in poor health since Feb- 
ruary, 95, leaving his pastorate at Wellfleet in 
the spring of that year. Since that time he 
has had nervous prostration, which terminated 
in a stroke of paralysis four weeks ago, since 
which time his life has hung onathread. His 
devoted wife is taking care of him, with the 
aid of his twosons. They reside at 30 Thorn- 
dyke St., West Somerville, Mass. 


— Bishop Taylor sailed for South Africa, June 
18. He goes for evangelistic work among the 
Kaffirs, where thirty years ago his preaching 
was blest in the conversion of many. His labors 
will be in the churches and missions of the 
English Wesleyans, and will not bring him 
within thousands of miles of his old missionary 
work on the West Coast. This action is quite 
like the Pauline hero. We very much doubt if 
he ever ceases his efforts for the conversion of 
the unsaved until physical infirmities make it 
impossible for him to labor longer. 


—On Wednesday, June 17,8 pleasant event 
Occurred in the marriage of Miss Virginie 
Forrest, eldest daughter of Rev. H. F. Forrest, 
to Mr. Victor N. Lucia, of Northampton, Mass, 
The marriage was solemnized at the home of Mr 
and Mrs, Forrest in South Londonderry, Vt., in 
the presence of a few relatives and friends, the 
father of the bride performing the ceremony. 
Miss Forrest is a graduate of Smith College, 
Class of 90,and for six years has been an in- 
Structor in Latin and Greek in Mrs. Cady’s 
School for Girls in New Haven, Conn. Mr, 
Lucia is a Wesleyan man, class of ’94, one of 
the most promising young business meu of 

There were a great many gifts 


cle of friends. They will make their home in 
Northampton, where Mr. Lucia is building a 
new house. 

— Rev. Geo. H. Geyer, of the Ohio Conference, 
pastor of Spencer Uhapel, lronton, Ohio, is 
spending his vacation in Boston. He was 
SER At ike SRNR AD Aol 08 Tnehenar. AR 


— We are happy to announce that Mr. John 
Haigh, of Somerville, to whose serious iliness 
Teference was made last week, is more comfort- 
able. The family and many interested friends 
are greatly encouraged by the unexpected im- 
provement in his condition. 

— Rev. H. B. Johnson, of the Japan Confer- 
ence, transferred in 1887, dean of Tokyo Anglo- 
Japanese College, after more than eight years’ 
effective work in seminary and college, on ac- 
count of failing health from overwork, is return- 
ing on furlough. He expected to take passage 
on the “‘ Coptic ” from Yokohama, May 23. 

— Mrs. Carrie Treadwell, widow of Rev. T. B. 
Treadwell,a member of New England Confer- 
ence for twenty-two years, died suddenly on the 
14th of this month. Mrs. Treadwell has been an 
invalid for several years and was able to attend 
church but little. She was a°*member of the 
Harvard St. Church, Cambridge. A more ex- 
tended memoir will appear later. 


— The Oongregationalist thus calls attention 
tosome of the significant changes which these 
later years are bringing about in ocean travel :— 
“Dr. Farnsworth. veteran missionary 
when he anlied teem Boren $e begia missionary 
labors in Turkey, sailed on a bark of five hun- 
dred tons. When he returned to this a 

age, he came on a steamer that 
burned as much coal a as the weight of the 
vessel on which he set forth for Turkey in 1852,” 
— Mrs. Mary Ann Mellen Parmenter, widow 
of Rev. Henry Parmenter, formerly of the New 
England Conference and later of one of our 
Southern Conferences, after three months of 
painful iliness, passed away on Monday morn- 
ing, June 15, at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
Emily BE. Tainter, of Worcester. The funerel 
service was conducted on Friday afternoon by 
Rev. R. F. Holwey,and was largely attended. 
Mr. Holway writes: “ Mrs. Parmenter was an 
excellent woman, and her end was peace. She 
was greatly pleased with the offering which the 
Conference sent to her, by my hands, at its last 
session.”’ 


— The Outlook of last week, in referring to the 
Methodist Protestant General Conference just 
held in Kansas City, observes: — 


a way, 5e see in She account of shone 
meet 80) ng en new — na 

the name of Anna Harvard Shaw, D.D. Bo far 
as we know, that is the.first instance of a wom- 
an having the degree of D. D. The question 


of the right of women to be enrolled as mem- 
bers of the body was not raised.” 


--A notable feature of the Children’s Day 
celebration at Centenary Church, Chicago, June 
14, was the observance of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the entrance of Hon. A. G. Lane into the 
Canal Street Church Sunday-school as a scholar 
five years old. Mr. Lane has been in Sunday- 
school work ever since as scholar, teacher, 
superintendent, and Bible-class teacher. He 
has been a Bible-class teacher thirteen years, 
superintendent of the school fourteen years, and 
class- leader for eighteen years. 

— Weare greatly pained to read of the affiic- 
tion of Dr. Steel, of the Hpworth Bra, as an- 
nounced in the following paragraph in the 
Christian Advocate of Nashville: — 

“ Our dear brother, Dr. 8. A. Steel, of the Bp- 
worth Bra, is in great sorrow. His sweet little 
daughter, Onrist who had reached the ot 
thirteen ears, d os, tee night of the 14th 
inst. at Holl iss. May comfort 
him and ali his! Itiset euebe time that the 
Friend of children becomes inex ibly pre- 
cious to their bereaved parents. little ones 
that go away from our arms are safe in His 
keeping. Weshall meet them all again before 
many years are passed away.” 

—Atfriend calls attention to the fact that 
there was a noteworthy Methodistic flavor at 
the St. Louis Convention. OUharles W. Fair- 
banks, the temporary chairman, isa Methodist, 
a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, and at 
present a trustee of that institation. John M. 
Thurston, the permanent chairman, is a Meth- 
odist, and the brother of Mrs. Angie P. New- 
man. Joseph B. Foraker, chairman of the 
committee on Resolutions and nominator of 
McKinley, is a Methodist, and once a student 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. And ex-Gov. 
McKinley, the Presidential nominee, is a life- 
long Methodist, and a member, with his revered 
mother, of the Methodist Church at Canton, 
Ohio. E 


— The Central of last week says: — 


“ Hon, John M. T » who was promoted 
Brigadier-General in War,and was et one 
time Governor of W. ing, and later Governor 
of Nebraska, and who served as United States 
Senator from 


received on by Rev. C. CO, Lasby, in 
St. Paul's. Met 4 won’ in 

, Neb., May 31. 
It was an im scene as this hero 
and addressed his old-time comrades 
of the war and in public affairs 
and urged them to take the same s' General 
Thayer is one of the historic of the West, 
and his con has a d 
impression.” 


—The Massachusetts delegation to the late 
National Republican Convention at St. Louis 
did not only a handsome, but an eminently just, 
thing in formally expressing to W. Murray 
Crane their appreciation of the bold stand he 
took in regard to the admission of the colored 
delegates to the same privileges and opportuni- 





for the happy pair, as they each had a large cir- 





In the action he then took he certainly repre- 
sented the best traditions of Massachusetts. 


— Rev. J. Alexander Betcher, who is just be- 
ginning & pastorate with promise of great suc- 
cess at Williamsburg, was married on Wednes- 
day last to Miss Olive Katherine Karcher, of 
Dorchester. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. T. Corwin Watkins, D: D., of Springfield, 
by whom both the bride and groom were re- 
ceived into the church when they were children. 
After a short wedding trip they will live ia the 
parsonage which has been newly fitted up to 
receive them. 
— Awad incident at the People’s Temple Sun- 
day morning was the receipt by Dr, Brady of a 
telegram soon after the services began, announc- 
ing his wife’s death. She had been ill for over 
nine months at their home in Newark, N. J. Dr. 
Brady was for a while unable to continue, the 
amistant pastor attending to the more formal 
pértion of the service, and Dr. Brady preaching 
later, The pulpit was, draped in mourning at 
the evening service, and resolutions of condo- 
lence and sympathy were adopted by the con- 
gtegation. 
+ Dr. Hoss af the Uhristian Advocate, Nash- 
ville, thus characterizes Bishop Vincent’s bacca- 
laureate sermon, preached at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and his visit to that city: — 
** The sermon was @ most 
utterance from a man = ap apy I 
with books, has also lived much in the open 
world, and knows the thoughts, aspirations, 
and struggles of his own generation. Un Mon- 
morning the ~e yy to the Vander- 
bilt t ues and ministers of the city 
with great om, force, and effect. His visit 
here will long be remembered. No minister has 
appeared among us of late and made a 


more t and B ayeeg 2 impression. We 
shall all be delighted to see him back again.” 

— The golden wedding of Mr. Josiah L. Web- 
ster and Mrs. Helen M. (Parker) Webster oc- 
curred, June 3, at Providence, R.1. They were 
happily united in marriage by Kev. J. B. Husted 
in 1846, The presence, from New York city, of 
their three sons — Charles B. and wife, Walter 
G, and Josiah L., Jr. — greatly added to the in- 
terest of the evening. Their beautiful home 
was seasonably decorated with a profusion of 


choice flowers and thronged with hundreds of 
warm-hearted guests. Scores of ap me ye 


Gammon Theological Seminary has closed the 
best of its thirteen years of history. The at- 
tendance was barely under one hundred, repre- 
senting fifteen States and twenty-one higher 
educational institutions. The graduating class 
numbers 16. President Thirkield preached tho 
baccalaureate sermon on “The Preacher as a 
Prophet.” 





Liquor-Selling Mobs in Prohibitory Maine. 


REVELATION of the real condition of 
the saloon question in Maine is made in 
@ published address of Rev. Wilbur F. Berry, of 
Waterville. Mr. Berry is a Methodist minister 
of the Maine Conference, well known to us as 
one of the most judicious, manly, noble and 
unassertive men in our whole connection. He 
is @ witness, therefore, whose testimony is of 
the highest value. He \s chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Waterville Enforce- 
ment League. The address in question was de- 
livered in the Baptist Church in that city on 
Sunday afternoon, May 31. The League was 
organized in response to a conviction among the 
better class of citizens that some specific effort 
ought to be made to restrain liquor-selling in 
the city. Its purpose is thus stated: — 
* Deprecating the evils of intem nee and 
kindred vices, believing in the potes of com- 
effort, desirous of aiding in the develop- 
ment of right sentiment in the community, and 
in the impartial, faithtul.and persistent en- 
forcement of the laws of the State against the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, we purpose; — 
“1. Touse such means as are at our command, 
eapecially the , the platform, and the pulpit, 
to create and intensify wholesome public senti- 


nt. 
“2. To do our utmost to secure the arrest and 
pee ep of every violator of the law against 
he sale of intoxicating liquors in our city. 
“3. To secure the due execution of the laws 
against kindred vices. 
“4. To make these efforts perpetual.” 


Mr. Berry states that the principal work of 
the League has been directed towards securing 
the enforcement of the provisions of the pro- 
hibitory Jaws of the State. The result has not 
been very successful for the reason that the 
officera sworp to execute the laws would inva- 
riably plan to defeat any effort to that end. Of 
liquor-selling in Waterville at the present time 
Mr. Berry says: — 


“ Liquor ie openly sold in twenty-five or more 

; runners from these places are on the 
street drumming up trade. No man who wante 
a drink need go thirsty. These places are 
open day and until the late hours of night 
and the early hours in the morning. | 
have seen them open until 1 o’clock in the 
morning, and from the street have seen men 
lined up at the bar drinking. 

“One night [| saw a young man being led 
home, possibly to his mother, so drunk that he 
needed the support of two persons. A boy in 
knee pants was seen recently ro drunk on our 





cablegrams, and 
honored couple that years had not cooled the 
ardor of old-time friends, but only intensified 
ue esteem and affection with —— they were 
ways regarded. Amo many elegant pres- 
ents was a promise to furnish and adorn one 
room in the splendid new Mathewson St, Meth- 
odist Episcopal Uharch, to be known as the 
+ Webster room,” in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster, who are the only surviving members 
still there who assisted in comsnising, the soci- 
ety. Time and a favoring Providence have dealt 
ee ee with them. So well-preserved are 
their faculties and vital forces, that they have 
— promise of prolonged usefulness and 








Brieflets. 


On page 4 appears a report of the funeral serv- 
foes of the late Mrs. Claflin, with some appre- 
clative tributes. 


We shall commenge at an early date the pub- 
lication of an important series of New Testa- 
ment studies upon the “ Main Sources of the 
Greek Text of the Revisers,”’ and other related 
subjects, by “ Vatenomen,” The special sub- 
jects treated will be: ‘‘ The Ancient Bible of the 
Vatican, or Codex Vaticanus in Oustody;” 
“ Contents of a Convent Waste-paper Basket ”’ 
(Codex Sinaiticus); ‘A Patriarch’s Gift to a 
Prince ” (Codex Alexandrinus); “ A Divergent 
and Dubious Witness (Codex Beze); “‘ Some 
Oribs from which the Flock did Feed” (the 
versions); “‘ How the Fathers Quoted Script- 
ure;” “ Dogme” —a dog with a bed name; 
“ Result of Rammaging a Conventual Library; ”’ 
“ The Service of a Heretic to Orthodoxy.” 


On the 16th page will be found @ report of the 
reception to Bishop Foster. 


The New York Sun, in its report of the recent 
Republican Convention, noticing the fact that 
Mr. McKinley; at his home in Canton, Ohio, was 
connected by long-distance telephone with the 
hall in which the convention was held, calls at- 


tention to a singular experience: — 
“ The service was so clearand dis- 
tinct that 


McKinley seated at a distance 
of six hundred miles from the convention hall 


in upon the convention who heard 
the noise accompanying his own nomination.” 


The abandonment of the Education bill for 


ite prestige. To yield this measure “ would be 
to write themselves down the most incompetent 





ties, touching the matter of hotel entertain- 
ment, as were extended to all other delegates, 


treets that he could not keep his feet. A girl 
under the influence of liquor was run away with 
by a horse and injured a few days since. A wife 
and mother in pitiful poverty sent for an officer 
to take her ugly drunken husband from her 
home for her own and her children’s safety.”’ 

What Mr. Berry, this dest but courageous 
man, brought upon himself and family because 
of his endeavor to secure the execution of the 
Jaws of the State, is told in the following para+ 
graph of his address: — 

“On the 18th of June, 1895, the house in 
which 1 reside was assaulted. About 11,30 at 
night a man threw a two-quart pall of some 
liquid stain at the parlor window. Little 
damage was done to the house as the pail struck 
the sash and only a tew drops of the liquid 
entered the house. Butan unborn babe whose 
birth would have occurred in two or three 

was instantly killed by the shock and 
fright to the mother occasioned by the assault; 
and Mrs. Berry's life was seriously threatened 
by the attendant results. On June 12, '06, per- 
sons who had been engaged in the ‘rum bus- 
iness’ were overheard to threaten me for my 
attitude toward their traffic. The assault fol- 
lowed, Of this assault no notice whatever was 
taken by the city authorities. Not a finger was 
lifted by an officer to find the assailant; not a 
word was spoken to me or any member of my 
tamily by a municipal officer either of sympathy 
or in condemnation of the assault.’’ 

All this in Maine, the ideal prohibitory com- 
monwealth! Mr. Berry has not exaggerated 
the condition in Waterville. It is not his habit 
so todo. What is true in Waterville, is true in 
every large town and city in the State. Liquor 
is sold throughout Maine, and every open-eyed 
citizen is aware of the fact. It is flagrant 
hypocrisy and falsification to ignore or deny 
these allegations. 

The attack upon the home and the terrible 
injary sustained by Mrs. Berry are in keeping 
with the anarchic and fiendish mobs which 
infest the State and which are determined to 
intimidate and destroy those who seek to secure 
the execution of the laws. We do not need to 
go West to find martyred Haddocks, They will 
be found in Maine if any man dare to insist that 
ite laws shall be enforced. 

What shall be done? First, tell the truth 
about liquor-selling in Maine. Tear off the 
garb of hypocrisy with which respectable people 
have enveloped this whole accursed business, 
Let the unsavory truth be known! Repeal the 
law and turn to license? Never! To do that 
would be to deluge the whole State with open 
rum-elling. The few restrictions connected 
with a license law are violated with as much 
impunity as is a prohibitory law. It is conceded 
that in the great majority of small towns there 
is now no liquor sold. Let the Methodist min- 
isters, at least, imitate Mr. Berry in the work of 
— ap the communities to execute the law. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is called to 
this very business. To fight the saloon is our 
mission ~ all ok [= cost, even a 

oss, persecution and martyrdom, 

Episcopal Church must make ever- 
lasting war apon liquor-sdlijng. In the name 
of the church we express devout gratitude to 








Mr. Berry for his conscientious and heroic en- 
deavor, 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON I. 


Sunday, July 5. 
2 Sam, 2: 1-11. 


(Read chapters 1 and 2,) 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
DAVID, KING OF JUDAH. 


1, Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice. 
— Psalm 97: 1. 

% Date: B. 0, 1056. 


3. Places: Hepnxon, the capital of Judah, about 3,000 
feet above sea level, and one of the oldest cities of the 
world. Its earlier name was Kirjath Arba. It was about 
18 or 9 miles south of Jerusalem. MAHANAIM, 8 town 
east of the Jordar.. 

4. Connection: Our Old Testament lessons last year 
ended with the story of the leave-taking of David and 
Jonathan. The seven years of interval up to our present 
lesson were spent by David in exile, at first among the 
Philistines, where he had to feign madness in order to 
save his life; subsequently at Adullam, not far from 
Bethlehem. Here there gathered to hima growing band 
of “ deb andp ind 8, such 
as those who had gathered arouad Jephthab in his out- 
lawry.” mis four hundred d soon b famous for their 
exploits ag it the Ph , some of them proving 
to be “mighty men of valor.” The prophet Gad and 
the high priest Abiathar also joined him. Later, he was 
hunted by Saul in the wilderness of Ziph to which he 
betook himself, and driven to the south. A brief res- 
pite was given him while the King was summoned to 
repel a Philistine invasion, but, that being over, Saul 
was again on his track with 3,000 men, chasing him from 
rock to rock “like a goat of the desert.” It was only 
when David spared Saul’s life when he found him alone 
in the cave, that the King desisted, and returned home. 
Afterwards David showed a similar magnanimity when 
he again had Saul in his power. Despairing of safety 
so long as Saul lived, David put himself with bis six 
handred men under Philistine protection — a serious 

istake, since it pelled him to fight againat his own 
countrymen. He was spared, however, taking part in 
the battle of Gilboa in which Saul and his three sons 
perished. His elegy on Saul and Jonathan is one of the 

blest in any } ag 

5. Home Readings: Mondey—2 8am 2;1-11. Tusstay 
—1 Gam, 16:1-18, Wednesday 28am. 1:1-12. Thursday 
~28am.1: 1797. Priday—1 Sam. 31: 7-13. Saturday — 
Psalm 71: 1-7. Sunday — Mark 11: 1-11 


Il. Introductory. 


The death of Saul left Israel prostrate at 
the feet of her enemies. Northern and cen- 
tral Palestine west of the Jordan were add- 
ed to the Philistine kingdom, the Israelites 
fleeing across the river, Judah alone, in 
the highlands of the south, was left undis- 
turbed. David was at Ziklag when the 
great defeat at Gilboa occurred. This town 
had been assigned to him by the Philistines 
as a place of residence. Now that his way 
lay open to the throne, his friendship with 
the national enemy, though forced upon 
him by the hatred of Saul, operated against 
him. He was no longer sought by the peo- 
ple. His first step was to free himself from 
his entangling alliance. Inquiring of God 
he was bidden to take up his abode in He- 
bron, and thither he went, accompanied by 
his family and his six hundred followers. 
Here his personal qualities and leadership 
regained for him favor, and his fellow- 
tribesmen elected him to the office of su- 
preme authority, anointing him king over 
Judah, an act of independence which, 
though temporarily resented by the other 
tribes, was confirmed by them seven years 
later. 

His first royal act was to commend the 
men of Jabesh Gilead for their heroic act of 
recovering the bodies of Saul and Jonathan 
from their dishonorable exposure on the 
wall of Beth Shan and giving them suitable 
burial. He took care to announce to them 
his accession to the tribal kingship. Saul’s 
followers, however, were still powerful. A 
rival throne was set up at Mahanaim across 
the Jordan whither the Israelites had fied 
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shown him by Samuel; the presence with him of 
the prophet Gad and of the high priest Abia- 
thar; his noble lyrics and his sacred hymns; his 
marriage with the daughter of Saul; his great 
deeds in war from the day of Ephes-dammim to 
his flight from Nob; and, not least, the strong 
force he had organized and now led, with its 
famous heroes — the pride of all Israel — must 
have told in his favor. But they led to no pop- 
ular action on his behalf.” The Lord said, Go 
up — probably by means of the Urim and 
Thummim in the breastplate of the high priest. 
David said, Whither? — from the general 
question to the specific one. Unto Hebron — 
the ancient city of the tribe of Judah, the old 
Kirjath Arba; conquered by Caleb when the 
land was teken by the leraelites. “It lay out 
of the range of the Philistine occupation, and 
was in no danger of invasion ”’ (Geikie). 

Hebron numbers about ten thousand souls, inciuding 
five hundred Jews, but there is not a single Christian 
family there. The city is divided into several quarters, 
in one of which is the great mosque, a massive struct- 
ure about two huadred by one hundred and fifty feet on 
the ground and nearly fifty feet high, with two minarets. 
This mosque is known to conceal the noted cave of 
Machpelah, the burial-place of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and their wives, except Rachel. The mosque is 
closed against visitors, and guarded with the strictest 
care by the Moslems (Schaff). 

2. David went up thither. — “The central 
position of Hebron in the tribe of Judah, its 
mountainous and defensible situation, its im- 
portance as a priestly settlement and an ancient 
royal city, the patriarchal associations connect- 
ed with it, combined to render it the most suit- 
able capital for the new kingdom. In its neigh- 
borhooi, moreover, David had spent a consider- 
able part of his fugitive life and gained many 
supporters’ (Cambridge Bible). His two 
wives. — Saul’s daughter Michal whom David 
had married had been taken from him by her 
father and given to another man (1 Sam. 25: 44). 
The “ wives” now with him had been found 
daring his wanderings. One of them was the 
widow of Nabal. 

These two women had had an adventurous career. 
They were taken by David to the courtof Achish at Gath 
(1 Sam, 27: 3); were made captive when the Amalekites 
plandered Ziklag (1 Sam. 30: 6), but were presently res- 
cued by David and his men (1 Sam. 30:18). History con- 
tains few lives more romantic than that of Abigail, 
whom we watch as a hopeful Hebrew maiden; then, 
still young and beantiful, as the childless wife of the 
rich and surly Nabal; then as participator in the rough 
and ready life of the youcg hero of the nation as he 
fied in guerrilla warfare from cave to cave throughout 
the “mountain of Judah;” then amid the barbaric 
splendor and volaptuous idolatry of Achish’s capital; 
then in the wild confusion and fury of the midnight on- 
set of the Amalekites, who flung herself and her sister 
wife as captives on some fleet camel or horse and sped 
southward over the rocks and sands; then during the 
second onset in the wilderness, when she woke to find 
herself again in the grasp of her hero husband; then the 
removal to Hebron, of which our lesson tells; and a lit- 
tle later the triumphal procession to Jerusalem, and a 
life of luxury amid the splendors of the most splendid 
court of the age (Hurlbut), 


3. His men that were with him — his fa- 
mous six hundred, Every man with his 
household. — In thelr roaming life these war- 
riors of David had apparently either captured or 
bought fonthemselves wives. The cities of He- 
bron — the adjacent towns. They had no occa- 
sion now to be ever on the alert. They could 
settle down until called for in some war that 
concerned the kingdom. 


4. Men of Judah... anointed David 
king over .. . Judah, — He had been privately 
anointed by Samuel as Saul’s successor; he was 
now popularly anointed by his tribesmen as the 
accepted ruler of Judah. Says Geikie: “ The 
claim of the house of Saul was subordinate to 
popular election; for mere legitimacy had not 
yet superseded the free action of the national 
will, As among our own ancestors down to the 
time of the Conqueror, the king held his throne 
not by descent but by the vote of the people, 
and Judah was therefore justified in acting for 
iteelf in this matter, as all that was left of the 
western kingdom. It is quite possible, however, 
that, besides these considerations, a feeling of 
haughty superiority which claimed pre-emi- 
nence among the tribes had ite own force. Nor 
can David, as the anointed of Samuel and of 
God, be blamed it he accepted a dignity which 
opened the way to the fulfillment of the Divine 
~— respecting him and the nation.” Told 

- the men of Jabesh Gilead were 
onl that buried Saul. — After the battle of 
Gilboa the Philistines sent the head of Saul to 





. in all parte of the coun- 





expressing the same regard tor Saul that he hed 


David took every opportunity of 
. Your master 


sidan taiiaiicts nase deamon Judah has 
done. Sarely they could not misunderstand his 
wishes, but the presence of the Israclitish army 
under Abner in Gilead made it imprudent and 
hazardous for the single town of Jabesh to de- 
clare for David ”’ (M. 8. Terry). 


8,9. Abner..... took Ishbosheth.... 
brought him over to Mahanaim. — ‘ Abner 
was first cousin of Saul, commander of the 
forces, and held in high respect throughout the 
country. Loyalty to the house of his late mas- 
ter was mixed up with opposition to David and 
views of personal ambition, in his originating 
this tactious movement. He, too, was alive to 
the importance of securing the eastern tribes; 
80, taking Ishbosheth across the Jordan, he pro- 
claimed bim king at Mahanaim, a town on the 
north bank of the Jabbok, hallowed in patri- 
archal time by the Divine presence (Gen. 32: 2). 
There he rallied the tribes around the standard 
of the unfortunate son of Saul ” (J., F. and B.). 
Ishbosheth — in Chronicles, Eshbaal. Gilead 
— east of the Jordan, the home of Gad and part 
of Manasseh. Ashurites — probably the tribe 
of Asbur, the northern tribe. The Vulgate and 
Syriac read “ Geshurites.”” Over Jezreel — oc- 
cupled by the tribes of Issachar and Zsbuiun. 
Over all Israel — Judah, of course, excepted. 

If venerable associations could have strengthened the 
new throne, those of such a spot must have done s®, for 
it was here that the vision of the two hosts of angels 
wés vouchsafed to Jacob on his return journey from 
Herran. It was, moreover, judiciously chosen as to its 
situation, for the great. caravan road from the Red Sea 
to Damascus passed throu ch it. But Ishbosheth was too 
weak andi for his positi Though thirty-five 
years old at his father’s death, he was from the first 
only a puppet in the hands of Abner, who, however, bore 
himself as a thoroughly loyal subject, though in fact the 
virtaal king. If any lingering wish to have David over 
them still remained among the people after the battle 
of Gilboa, it was quickly suppressed = Abner's vigor- 

ous action on behalf of I bh ial what 
force he could, that brave and a soldier slowly 
but steadily won back much of the country west of the 
Jordan from the Philistines. Step by step he conquered 
for him the district of Geshur, Esdrae) 

Benjamin — Saul’s own land — till, at last, after a atrug- 

gilp of five years, he could speak of him as king over all 
Israel except the tribe of Judah (Geikie). 


10,11. Ishbosheth . . . forty years old when 
he began to seign thet te, ever all leseel ox- 
cept Judah. Io this sense he reigned two years; 

it is probable that, dating from Abner’s proc- 

lamation, he reigned five years longer. David 
was king .. . seven years and six months — 
king of Judah. 


IV. Mustrative. 


‘An fron church which was wanted iu West 
Africa was ordered from England, and duly 
shipped for ite destination at Liverpool. 1t was, 
of course, sent in detached pieces, to be put to- 
gether after it arrived, according to the plan of 
the designer, Until this was done it could not 
serve the purpose for which it was intended. 
Now, imagine that on its arrival the purchasers 
had attempted to put it together after their own 
tancy, without regard to the plan of the maker, 
what utter confusion would have followed! The 
different parts, put in the wrong places, would 
not have fitted one into the other. There would 
have been no beauty, no harmony, no coherence, 
and the structure would have failed to answer to 
its design. Not altogether dissimilar was the 
confusion which existed in the land of Israel 
during the first seven years that succeeded the 
death of Saul, There was one king reigning 
over the tribe of Judah at Hebron, and another 
over the remaining tribes at Mahanaim. Com- 
pare 2 Sam. 2: 8-20. There was constant warfare 
between the followers of the one and the other, 
and the period was marked by disorder, blood- 
shed, and treachery. Asa divided nation Israel 
could offer no bold front to the enemies around, 
and was powerless to attain the position God 
had intended it to occupy (Hurlbut). 

















GOD’S PROMISE OF HAPPINESS. 
Rev. George Matheson, D. D. 
“Thou shalt make them drink of the river uf Thy 
pleasures.” — Psaum 36: 8. 

OD never keeps the best wine to Himself; 
He makes His people drink from the 
river of His own pleasures. It is a marvelous 
thought — that a finite creature should be al- 
lowed to have infinite joy. What is infinite 
joy? It is not so much joy beyond bounds as 
joy beyond boundaries. It is the joy in every- 
thing that is outside of myself. The river of 
God's pleasures is the happiness that others are 
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happy. Its peculiarity is told in the book of 
Genesis; it ‘‘ went out of Eden, and from thence 
it was parted and became four heads.” That is 
ever its description. {t will not remain in its 
own Eden. It goes out from its personal joy. 
It breaks itsown unity. It insists on dividing 
itself, sharing itself. Often have I thought ot 
these words: “ When Thou shalt make His sou! 
an offering for sin, the pleasure of the Lord shail 
prosper in His hands.’’ One would think there 
was nO prosperity about it — was it not a sacri- 
fice ? Yes; but the pleasure of the Lord is sac- 
rifice. It is the joy of giving joy, and therefore 
of giving up. It is the gladness of parting with 
a portion of the waters. It is the making of the 
wine of Cana by shedding the blood of Ualvary. 

My soul, do not say to thyself, “‘ What is the 
good of being a Christian ? Those who are not 


‘have also joy.” ‘Thy Lord never promised thee 


&@ monopoly of joy, He promised thee a monop- 
oly of the river of His pleasures. It is not thy 
happiness that marks thee out, it is the kind of 
thy happiness. There are joys which belong to 
the world. They are not bad, but one need not 
be a saint to have them. But this is a joy which 
saints alone can share. It is unique, it is pecul- 
jar, it isthe stamp of heaven. There are many 
ways of being blest; but it is a great thing to be 
“* blessed of the Father ’’ — to hear the words, 
“IT was hungry and ye gave Me meai; I was 
thirsty and ye gave Me drink; I was a stranger 
and ye took Mein.’’ Enter thou into the joy of 
thy-Lord. Enter into the gladness of making 
glad. Enter into the rest of giving rest. Enter 
into the peace of shedding peace. Launch thy 
boat on the river that makes glad God’s city. 
Let the winter’s ice of thy heart be melted, even 
though it be by fire, that thou mayst embark in 
that ship wherein thy Lord saileth. The river 
of God’s pleasure flows into the ocean of His 
love.— Christian World (London). 





T: ry Our 
| Gloves. 
Why ? 


Because we sell a glove which is always satisfactory. 


The Duchesse Glove. 











Warranted to fit perfectly the first time it is tried on 
and to retain its perfect shape until entirely worn out 
Always ia best style and always reliable for wear. 


PRICES: 
Four Button, Colors, Plain Back $1.50 
Four Button, Black, Plain Back 1.75 
Four Button, Colors, Embroidered 1.75 


Seven Hook, Colors and Black, Embroidered, 1.75 
Gloves sent to any address by mail. 


CHANDLER & CO., 


Winter St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED “on-"ratstscwswondorta 
ly 600 massive pages. Over 400 pictures. 
He. tells. allt he rt while traveling ‘reund the world 


Address, “ a 3041 Market rid —ae a, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED sreryere canvass fr 
rare beauties. Sell at sight, Address Historical. Pub- 
Phing Co,, I bile< e)y bia.a. 





errececcececececes | 
A Phenomenal Success. 
5,000 Copies shipped in 60 
days. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 





by William Taylor, 
- Bishop of Africa... . 
sess 
Everyone should read this 
Wonderful Book. 
ses 
It is the Story of a Remarkable 
Life. Beautifully Illustrated with 
150 Original Drawings by Frank 
Beard. ssc 
No Book now being sold by sub- 
scription has such Popularity. 
ses 


APPLY for Agency now, 
and APPLY QUICKLY. 
ees 
Send One Dollar for Outfit, if not 

perfectly satisfied return it and we 
will return your dollar, 
ses 
We guarantee exclusive contro) of 
territory to each Agent. 
sens 
Apply immediately to 


HUNT & EATON, 
150 Sth Ave., New York City. 
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League Prayer-meeting Topics 
Rev. Matthias 8, Kaufman, Ph. D. 


July. 
Topic : THE DiscipLes or Our LoRD. 


July 5 (Rally Sunday) — Citizenship and 
Discipleship in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Matt. 16: 24,25; Mark 8: 34-38, 

A disciple is more than a learner, He is 
a diligent student, eagerly striving to drink 
in the instruction of his esteemed teacher. 
Catching the real spirit of the master, he 
re-thinks the very thoughts and is moved 
by the emotions that surge through the 
master’s soul. Thus he comes to represent, 
reveal, even to reproduce, the master’s life 
and character. Ohrist’s disciples ought to 
be so much like Him in purpose, in deed, 
in spirit, that they will constantly remind 
their associates of our Lord and give the 
world a correct idea of what Christ would 
be if walking again in bodily form among 
men. What a sublime mission is thie! What 
a Paradise regained would our world be if 
peopled by such disciples of Ohrist! 


Our DovuBLE Topic, 
I. Discipleship in the kingdom of heaven. 
Il, Citizenship in the republics of earth. 


1. Discipleship is realized (a) In personal 
self-surrender. This means putting one’s self 
absolutely at the disposal of Christ, to be used 
by Him as He may choose. Siuce the human 
will is the vital centre of human personality, the 
first step toward discipleship is its submission. 
Where in all the splendid literature of Tenny- 
son can we find two finer lines than these, dedi- 
cating “‘ In Memoriam ”’ to Christ ? — 

“ Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 
(b) In taking up the cross — not crosses. The 
cross of Christ was the instrument of His death. 
To the real disciple the cross signifies the cruci- 
fixion’ of carnal desires. Says the Apostle: 
“ Make no provision for the flesh to fulfill the 
lusts thereof.” Let wrong yearnings after sin- 
ful pleasure starve and die. What significance 
in the observation of Mephistopheles concerning 
the pure-souled Margaret: “ O'’er such as she 
I’ve no control.”” How pure the heart in which 
Satan finds nothing that responds to his evil 
suggestions! (c) In following Christ obedient- 
ly, cheerfully, lovingly. We follow Him when 
we do such deeds of kindness and helpfulness 
as He has done; such as He weuld be doing tc- 
day if His feet were still treading earthly paths, 
It is unswerving heart-loyalty to Christ, mani- 
fested in carrying forward His work in His spir- 
it that constitutes discipleship in His kingdom, 

2. Perfectly identical with such discipleship 
is ideal citizenship in the governments of this 
world. Can a man be a good citizen without 
being a good Christian? Yes. Oan one be the 
best type of citizen without being a true Chris- 
tian? No. The essential qualities of the one 
are the essential qualities of the other. Citi- 
zeoship demands (1) Intelligence concerning 
our civil institutions, (2) Allegiance to our 
flag in its broad and lofty significance, (3) Prac- 
tical opposition to whatever clearly imperils 
liberty. (4) Active interest in government. 
A minister said once at a prayer-meeting: 
“ Brethren, a caucus is being held two blocks 
away which will decide whether honest men or 
thieves and gamblers shall rule this city. 1 
think we would better leave the sisters to run 
the prayer-meeting while we go and run the 
caucus.” (5) The enthronement of Christ in 
politics. This may seem a long way off, but it 
is coming; it must come, 


THE ULTIMATUM. 


Disciplessip in the kingdom of heaven is the 
only sound basis of ideal citizenship in the re- 
publics of earth. 





July 12 — The Call of the Disciples. Matt. 
9: 9-13; Mark 1: 16-20; Luke 5- 1-11; John 
1; 29-51. 


First: The call came from Christ; this gave it 
force. The emphasis of a call depends upon the 
authority back of it. 

Second: It came to industrious men. Whether 
collecting taxes, casting a net for fish, or wash- 
ing their nets, the men called by our Saviour 
Were, at the time of their call, engaged in re- 
spectable labor. 

Third: Those called were men open to convic- 
tion. However commonplace and humble they 
May have appeared in their various vocations, 
subsequent experience proved them to be men 
of no mean natural abilities. They were capable 
of receiving and cherishing such depth of con- 
viction as indicates great strength of character. 

Fovrth: Decision. This was a normal out- 
gtowth of conviction. Being convinced, they 
acted — acted with commanding energy. Im- 
mediately they left their occupations and their 
friends to heed the call. — 

Fifth: It was lasting. Such quick decision is 
sometimes followed by relapse into inactivity. 
Seed sown in shallow soil forthwith springs up. 

Not so, however, when rooted in the deep soil of 
Senuine conviction. Almost all of the disciples 
followed Christ to His death, to their own 
death, and their constancy has been felt in mill- 
fons of lives throughout all these succeeding 
Centuries. 
THE EPWORTHIANS’ CALL, 
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“Take up thy cross and follow Me.” 


July 19 — The Groups and Characteristics 
of the Twelve. 

Group One. This may include two-thirds 
of the whole number. It is determined by 


naum be as the city that furnished seven 


Group Two. This includes a number 
bound together by ties of blood. Peter and 
Andrew were brothers; so also were James 
and John, as well as James the Little and 
Jude. 

Group Three. This is formed by what 
may be called natural selection — those 
drawn closely together by qualities of mind 
and heart which rendered each congenial 
to the other and all of them most congenial 
to the Master. These are Peter, James and 
John, the three who seemed to be admitted 
nearest to Onrist’s heart in deepest sorrow 
and highest joy. 


CHARACTERISTICS, 


1. Peter,a disciple who wasa bundle of in- 
consistencies in his earlier career. Naturally he 
was like the waves of the sea, never alike at two 
different times. One moment he declared him- 
self a veritable mountain of defence, and the 
next he is frightened into a cowardly denial of 
his Lord, He must be judged not by the most 
unfavorable episodes, but by the general trend 
of his life and his riper years. 

2. James, the son of Zebedee and brother of 
John, The two were designated Boanerges — 
“sons of thunder.” He was uniformly devoted 
to our Lord, intensely zealous, and the first of 
the apostles to meet a martyr’s death. 


3. John, the best known and most fondly 
loved of the twelve. His impetuous nature was 
greatly moditied by the refining and softening 
effect of religion. He possessed great strength 
of spiritual vision, and therefore perceived great 
depths of love in Christ which awoke from 
slumber corresponding love in him. He was 
the last survivor of them all. 

4. Andrew, probably the fourth one called, 
was piously inclined. He had been a disciple of 
John the Baptist and was instrumental in lead- 
ing bjs brother Peter to Jesus. 

5. Philip was a man who fairly abounded in 
hard common sense. Everything in logic and 
morals must be “ squared by the rule of three,” 
The multiplication-table was no more hard and 
fast in its exactions $han his creed. He could 
calculate to a nicety how many pennyworths of 
bread would be required to feed the multitude. 
He never sank so low or soared so high as some; 
but he could be depended ugon every time as 
far as he could make his way out with precision. 

6. Bartholomew is another name for Nathanael. 
His home was Oana of Galilee. After bis asso- 
ciation with Obrist he became — so tradition 
says —a® missionary to India, and perhaps to 
Armenia also. 

7. Thomas revealed a strong, reticent, mel- 
ancholy natare; slow to believe, yet ready for 
the most heroic service. At every turn he 
seemed to meet an interrogation point, but all 
the while his heart was as true as the needle to 
the pole. Loyalty to all the truth he could 
grasp was his tower of security. He deeply 
loved and was grandly true. 

8. Matthew wasa degenerate Levite. When 
Jesus found him he had sunken to the infamous 
position ofa publican. He naturally took a deep 
interest in the Jews after his conversiop and 
for them wrote the gospel bearing his name, 
which was composed in Hebrew. 

9. James the Just was the writer of the 
Epistle and was the son of Alpheus. The mis- 
sionary spirit did not drive him to the ends 
ot the earth, but allowed him to live and die in 
Jerusalem. 

10. Judas is identical with Lebbeus, whose 
surname was Thaddeus, “the brave.” He has 
sometimes been regarded as the author of the 

11. Simon, the Canaanite, who was also called 
Zelotes to distinguish him from Simon Peter. 
Little is known of this qaiet man except that 
he was recognized by oar Lord as worthy of 
apostieship. 

12. Judas Iscariot, the traitor. How foul, 
how treacherous! For three years he had been 


ment; but when a gale arose and a tempest 
rushed down the side of the mountain and 
hurled itself against the wires — then, lo! 
what majestic strains were created! Thus 
was it with the disciples. While Ohrist 
was with them He shielded them from the 
severest gales; but after His departure 
persecution’s blaste swept down upon them 
and brought forth majestic notes of triumph. 
A Thomas believed, a Peter grew firm, and 
a John bore the richest fruit of love. The 
greatest encouragement growing out of 
tribulation is the strengthening and beauti- 
fying effect it produces in the lives of those 
exercised thereby. For this reason it is 
not to be shunned, but thankfully accepted. 
“THE SITUATION GosPELIZED. 

1, “Because ye are not of the world, therc- 
fore the world hateth you.”’ 

2. “Ifthey have persecuted Me, they will 
also persecute you.” 

8. “Beof good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” 

A Casker or Gums, 

1, Rough treatment gives souls as well as 
stones the greater lustre. 

2. The more « diamond is cut the brighter its 
sparkle. 


3. It is because God has a high poagoss in 
our lives that He has us either in the forge or 
on the anvil, 


4. When tribulations have rooted up our pride, 
our lives become like the sides of Mt. Etna. It 
down it slopes detroyiog every vestige of te 

own pe, roying every ° e; 
but when the eruption over and the lava con- 
verted into soil, it grows vineyards and olive 
trees to its very summit. 


“Is not the way to heavenly Fein 
Through earthly grief and loss ? 
Rest must be won by toll and pain _ 
‘the crown repays the crosa,”’ 


Providence, R. I. . 








Commencement at Kent’s Hill. 


T was by p> means a bright beginning for 
I Commencement week when on Surday 
morning the clouds began to pour forth rain. 
In spite of the fact that rain was greatly needed, 
there was not one who would not have preferred 
it at almost any other time. As is usually the 
case, DO One was consulted in the matter, and 
ell were compelled to accept the Inevitable, 
They did s0,too. A good congregation gath- 
ered in the village church to listen to the annu- 
al sermon before the graduating class by Rev. 
Dr. 8. L. Greene, of Somerville, Mass. It wasa 
mosable, interesting and appropriate sermon. 
Rev. J. R. Clifford, of the Maine Conference, 
preached before the religious societies in the 
evening. 

The examinations, which began on Friday, 
were continued on Monday. Some visitors 
were present in the classes. The day closed 
with the annual prize declamation in the even- 
ing. Although it was rainy and disagreeable, a 
large audience assem bled to listen to eight dec- 
lamations — four by gentlemen and four by 
ladies. It is mo extravagance to say that the 
speaking was superior in all respects. It is sel- 
dom that there is such uniformity of excellence, 
and such high excellence, in such a contest. 
One of the judges, a professor in Colby Uni- 
versity, spoke in most flattering terms of the 
quality of the work done. 


creased on Monday, and quite a company were 

ready on Tuesday for the exercises of the day. 

There was an assembly of the students at 9 

o'clock for the last chapel, and to listen to ad- 

dresses from members of the board of trustees 

and others. After some introductory remarks 

by President Gallagher, Mr. J. A. Locke, presi- 

dent of the board of trustees, was called upon. 

With a few words he resigned his place to the 

president of the senior class, who, in a very neat 

address expressive of respect and love from the 

senior class and ail tbe students, presented for 

his class to the trustees a fine crayon portrait of 

Dr. Gallagher. President Gallagher responded in 

words of appreciation and love. Other addresses 

followed. 

Field day sports occurred in the afternoon, 

and while the weather was not at all what most 

would have desired, the cises were @ success. 

In the evening the physical culture and elocu- 

tionary recital took place. Dumb-bell, wand and 

cymbal drills were finely executed. The elovu- 

tion work consisted in the presentation of ‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish ” and a beautiful 
iliustration of Tennyson's “ May Queen,” clos- 
ing with Delsarte tabi m te. The ex- 
hibition was most delightful and entertaining. 
Visitors expressed their pleasure in words of 
warm commendation. 

Wednesday was largely devoted to the inter- 

este of the alumni, While the morning was 
given to the class day exercises, which were 
very interesting, the afternoon was alumnal in 
all its exercises. Seven prepared addresses were 
delivered, with music interepersed, and al- 
though the audience was detained nearly three 
hours, the interest was maintained to thé close. 
Dr. Charles F. Allen presented a very fine his- 
torical address, in which he gave an account of 
the early facts connected with the founding of 
the institution. Rev. J. H. Pillabury, Kev. A. 8. 
Ladd, Rev. Howard A, Clifford, Judge Harri- 
man, Mrs. H. P. Keyes, and Mrs. George R. 
Palmer were listened to with great pleasure. 
Judge Harriman, who was not able to be pres - 
ent, sept his paper, which was read by Miss 
Gertrude L. Stone, one of the teachers and a 
graduate of the college. Receptions by the 
four literary societies immediately followed the 
alumni celebration, The art exhibition took 
place at the same time. 

The Commencement concert came off in the 
evening. A peculiar and interesting feature of 
the concert was that it was almbdst entirely 
represented by former graduates of the musical 
department, It was a fine success. Much praise 
is due to Dr. Morse who planned the concert 
and worked diligently to bring it to pass. It 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Conservatory of Music. All 
were delighted with the program rendered, It 
may be added, also, that nearly all the muste of 
Commencement week was provided in the same 
way. 

Commenctment day came in its turn. The 
church was filled, and the orations were deliv- 
ered to the acceptance and pleasure of the au- 
dience. Twenty-eight were graduated, of whom 
twenty-five were from the literary departments. 
Bight of them will probably enter college. 
The delegation to Wesleyan University this 
year will be a large one. A large company sat 
down at the Commencement dinner in Sampson 
Hall. President Butler, of Colby University, 
was present and made an after-dinner address 
which was well received. Several thousand 
dollars were raised on the debt. The day closed 
with the President's reception at Blethen Hall. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the institution has passed, and with ita year 
of unparalleled good order and good feeling 
throughout the school, So marked was this 
condition of things that the trustees passed a 
very strong resolution commendatory of it. 
The history of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
has been a long and noble one. Grand men and 
women have labored as teachers and trustees to 
build up a school that should advance the in- 
terests of mankind and send out men and 
women thoroughly equipped for the best work 
that the world has forthem to do. The fruits 
have been abundant and worthy. A great mul- 
titude testify to their gratitude and apprecia- 
tion by words and deeds. One cannot help 
praying that the future may be fully as noble in 
ite work and abundant in its results. Let those 
who have gone out send back their prayers, 
their influence, and the indispensable funds 
necessary to equip such ean institution. 
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NOTE THE FOLLOWING PROVEN FACTS: 


It is a Simple Home Treatment; al! the family can use it. 
It is a Treatment of the Blood, purifying and loading it with Nerve-food, Oxygen. The CAUSE of dis- 
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The Conferences. 
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which he has himself served very bly for 
four pe as pastor. Mr. Coult will lad to 
see his old friends and they will find him the 
same brother albeit less in bulk and brawn than 
a tew years since. G. W.N, 


Concord District. 


At Groveton and Stratford the work is goin 
well, Rev. I. OC. Brown is earnestly at wor 
doing valiant service. At Stratford the people 
will immediately repair and 
church edifice at an expense of $1,500. 


Rev. W. A, Loyne at Colebrook bas taken hold 
of.the work in his characteristic . Anew 
memorial window has been put in the alcove 
a also electric lights ee been 

n ° ve man- 

fested a Fm Fag nay bt ce) jans since Con- 
ference. At the last communion 3 were received 
into the church from probation and 3 by letter. 
Mr. Loyne baptized two persons recently who 
ripe years of 92 and 76. A 
Children’s Da: with a ¢ Ay sollection. "The 

on a 
Volebrook 


camp-meeting at commence Jaly 











The Franklin Mills Fine Flour 0° 
Of the Entire Wheat . . «+ 
mad dd well ripened 
Kpectatiy Bolected ‘spring Whest, as 
such Wheat only contains the full 
gotemant of Bone, Muscle, Brain 
erve Food. 








Always ask for “ Franklin Mills.” All iead- 
ing Grocers sell it. 
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BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


FERRY BEACH, 
Saco, Maine. 
The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 


into the sea, ite inlets and cozy nooks. 
windtemta end aan faite, a justly termed 
the “ en of Eden” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of these t, cozy nooks ‘# located 
the Bay VinEw oumm, which has been a pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years. 

Surrounded by a grove of pine trees a large 
and well-kept awn with. lovely ‘wales and 
drives, and cult and wild flowers in pro- 
fusion, it is indeed a “ Paradise ” to those seek- 
ing a quiet, restful place for the summer. 

It is —. within three —_ ~~ y * of - 
water mark, making a pique ure unit- 
ing the velvet green of the run with the waite 
sands of the beach. 

The cuisine of the BAY VIEW Is kept at a high 
standard of excellence, only the best materials 
being used, and properly prepared by first-class 


Bay View is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
Orchard the Orehard Beach R. R., which 
connects with train on the Boston 
Maine R. R., from d and the Canadas, 
and from Boston and all western points. Ob- 
servation cars are run on the Orchard Beach 
R. R., which skirts the shore of Saco , there- 
by a beautiful view. ‘ To see it is to ap- 
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6 and closes July 10. Mr. Samuel N will have 
charge he te _ 
Rev 


. G. RB. at Hast Colebrook and East 
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This Association held ite frst, session tor the 
ference year Woodsoille church; Mon 

day — Rev. W. E. Bennett 


W. 3. Wilkine; paper, ine, Names 

° ; Paper, “ Vv: ay 

Used in the New ” Rev. A. E. Draper; 

paper,“ Relation of the Pulpit to Peace and 

ar,” Rey. EB. R. kins of sermon 

Rev. I, C. Brown; sketch permon, Rev. £. Cc. 
, 


man t J 
is to be held in Groveton, the first 
tull week in October. J. Roy DinsMoRg, Sec, 


Manchester District. 
We are on deck in and ready or duty. 


Had a v it trip. Was busy all 
time of Whe’ Genecat Conbesunss, ond Syealty 


was to join in holy wedlock Rev. Herbert F. 
Gath, of Milford, and Miss ie U, Elliott, 
ot a Ferry. T were » June 10, 
at the bride’s father’s, and went the same day 
their home at Miltord, Heart - 
tions are extended by mene y 
Quimby is doing good work in t ° 
The people of St. James’, Manchester, realize 
that they secured more than they when 
. © U. Dunning wes sent tot . While 
he bas been a little “‘ under the weather’ for a 
few weeks —doubtiess the result of a tall — so 
that for two Sundays he not 
now better, and is 
are happy and full of hope. 


Rev, W. 8. Searle is doing excellent work at 
, Manchester. He is improving in 
health. The co ions are good. At the 
last communion 11 united with the church and 

lon probation. 
with their 


old 0. U Dunning. they are 
Pred With bie becgenaut. Th doula woe 
been a better fit. Mr. fills the bill com- 


An excellent program for the Hedd 

hetlogoal Teatitste will bring a lage Somber 
w a num 

of the preachers. Pian to come August 3-7. 

Excursion rates on the railroad. Board and 

rooms at low rates. The Chautauqua season 


is 
from July 27 to A’ 15, The program of the 
institute has cueeed} appeneet ta the HERALD. 
The Claremont camp-meeti August 
s he ; ing will = begin 
ugust our people near these places 
plan to attend. 
By reason of our long absence, the oe 
ter will not be completed before the middle of 
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Chau- 
the 


oe a aoe Atkinson, of Derry, cathe and 
from kerton Acadamy mon 
ireland to a 


on the 29th he expects to sail t- 
tend to some business matters _s out of 
the death of his father and mother. will 


pepe for the first Sunday in Septem- 


Rev. H. B. Allen delivered the Memorial ad- 
dress before the Knights of Pythias in Mgn- 
chester, Sunday afternoon, June 14. 


The insings of a new society for Method- 
jem at h Newbury were made on Sunday, 
June il4, The presiding elder was present Sat- 

even and all Sunday. A in- 

is manifest. Quite a number the 
society at once, and others will follow. This 
ought to be a centre for a flourishing circuit. 

The Epworth League of St. James’ Church. 
Manohether, gave a very successful and y: 
attended lawn party on the church grounds on 
Bunker Hill day. 


Rowley has entered u his work at St. 
Paul's with zeal and enth is 
Congregations are - 
lent. he week-night -meetings are 
pan Bn 350 calls. 6 on rai oy 
je over le wae rainy 
yet there was a oy present and 
a fine concert in the evening. The educational 
collection is one of the if not t =", 
est, in the history of the church, amounting 


so aE tty a i al i ay 
fine reception a night or two rt mar- 


year 
Ferg eng the Children’s Day concert oneof the 
it they ever held. 


The Crown Hil work at Nashua, which is yet 
a part of the Main Street society, is in charge of 
Rev. C. C. Garland. He has just come from the 
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Proprietors and Owners. 








The year very enco ly at Nashua. 
The , Dr. J. M. Durrell, 
ana tone oun ing a ye ~ Fy They: 


All are: hted the services of Rev. 

. J. Smith ‘Maribore: Excellent congrega- 
are present at all the , and a year 

success is 5 "s Day 
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ln the course of @ powerful address on the 
needs of mission , Dr, R. 8. MacArthur, of 
New York, who returned from India and 








Christian Work of last week, in an article 
upon Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York, says: — 

“This church, of which Rev. A. B. Kendig is 
yoetee, now numbers 1 members, inclusive of 
70 on probation, the additions during the past 
poe os been 705. As an instance of 


tration of t out and compelling them to 
come in. It ly ca 
that a few 


Sund 8 in i - 
ular somaeibanionn, yt amp 4 
collection amounting to $7,700.” 

The previous pastor of thie church was Rev. 
J. R. Day, D. D., whose five years were notably 
fruitful. Upon several occasions we have heard 
Dr. Day say, in pleading for the removal of the 
time limit, that if the law of the church would 
have allowed him to remain longer with Calvary 
Church the added years over the prescribed limit 
would have been increasingly successful. But 
as we read of Dr. Kendig’s pastorate we are led 
to ask if Dr. Day’s successor is not equally suc- 
cessful, and if the history of this charch is not 
an argument against the demand for the re- 
moval of the time limit. 


SURE AND PURE. 


Any one, to be absolutely sure of parity and 
perfection in every wayin a lard, should use 
that manufactured by John P. Squire & Co., of 
Boston. They leave no stone unturned to pro- 
duce the finest kettle- tried leaf lard to be found 
anywhere. They select their stock with the ut- 
most care. Their process of manufactore is ab- 
solutely perfect in the way of cleanliness, and 
their product when completed is a delicious, 
absolutely pure lard, containing no adultera- 
tions whatever. 

In a recent issue of the New England Grocer 
appears the following: “‘ The seal of a govern- 
ment the world over signifies quality and sta- 
bility, and so the name of ‘Jobn P. Squire & 
Co,’ means pure lard and purity in all hog prod- 
ucts, All New England knows that.” 
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Printer 
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and labor ; 
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100 letters, 

cards, 
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copy, in almost no tim, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
put notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers, The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the — is to see that yours is the Lawton 
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FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 1 to 6, for DEVOTIONAL 
SRST Res. Excelsior Music Bdition, 739 Hymns, 
r 100. 
GOSPEL CHOIR, No. 2, $40 per month. 
a PRAISE, for the Sabbath School, 


per ° 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, $30 per 100, 
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One Hundred Illustrations in Half Tone, 


Photographs of the Bishops, Secretaries, Elders 
Prominent Ministers and Laymen. 
Views of Historic Churches and Places of Methodism 
Ancient Manuscripts — Bishop Asbury, John Wesley 
Wilbur Fisk. 
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Dr. W. F. HINCKLEY, Waterbury, Conn. 
good purpose when 


says: “It has 
served me & given ‘ters mental and 
fevers.” 


physical exhaustion; also as a drink in 








Commencement at Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham. 


E exercises have this year been of unusual 

interest. The baccalaureate services of 
Sunday, which began the eventful week, were 
well attended. Thechurch was prettily deco- 
rated with laurel and evergreen, and “96” was 
wrought in daisies in front of the pulpit. The 
sermon to the senior clase was preached by 
Principal Newhall from the text, “I seek not 
yours, but you” (2 Cor, 12: 14). The alumni 
sermon in the evening was preached by Rev. 
John W. Maynard (’77), of the New York East 
Conference. 

On class day a large company gathered to wit- 
ness the interesting exercises on the campus, 
which was made an exceedingly attractive spot 
by the seniors —the young men in caps and 
gowns, and the young ladies gay in the class 
colors, old gold and white. In the evening the 
annual concert was given by the musical de- 
partment of the Academy under the direction 
of Miss Eva Pike, the soloists being Misa M. 
Alice Northey, soprano; Miss Jennie Mae Spen- 
cer, contralto; M. Van Vechten Rogers, harpist; 
and James Davies, tenor. 

One of the most interesting events of the 
week, and the one anticipated by many of the 
older alumni with peculiar eagerness, was the 
seventieth anniversary celebration of the “ Old 
Club” —the debating club and lyceum — 
which is the oldest literary society of the insti- 
tution, having been established shortly after the 
founding of the Academy. The exercises began 
with an address of welcome by Principal New- 
hall, who introduced as the presiding officer 
Dr. William Rice, of Springfield, who presideii 
over the Club fifty-six years ago. The principal 
address was made by Russell H. Conwell, of 
Philadephia, a former member of the Club, who, 
in speaking most eloquently of the advantages 
of the lyceum, declared: “ It was in the years 
that I spent here, and in the Old Olub, that my 
life became what it is.” 

The Commencement exercises on Thursday 
closed the series of delightful and successful 
events. After the exceedingly fine program, the 
Principal awatded the prizes in oratory, the 
first for ladies to Miss Lavinia 8S. Rose, of Gran- 
ville, who had ulready taken two prizes, and 
the first for gentlemen to Charles H. Davis, of 
Lynn, older son of Rev. Charles E. Davis. 

The anniversary dinner followed, after-din- 
ner speeches being happily omitted, and the 
annual “ interview ” closed the exercises of the 
happy day. 

Principal Newhall’s address to the graduating 
class was the briefest possible. The emotion of 
the large class, as they stood to receive his last 
words, found so large a response in his own 
heart as to quite forbid extended remarks with- 
out the manifestation of too much emotion fora 
dignified president. This was the first class 
which he had taken throughout the course, and 
the relationship had become very dear. And it 
was a fine class — made so by a fine principal; 
and while their lives have been ennobled by the 
manly qualities and noble principles of their 
teacher, his life in turn has been ennobled and 
enriched by his devotion to them. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees those 
whose terms expire this year were unanimously 
re-elected. They are: Leverett M. Hubbard, 
of Wallingford, Conn.; Jobn R, Buch, of Hat- 
field; John H. Sessions, of Bristol, Conn.; George 
H. Cowell, of Waterbury, Conn.; Rev. Dr. 
Charlies f. Rice, of Cambridge; and James F. 
Chaffee, of Amenia, N. Y. The officers were 
also re-elected: President, Dr. William Rice, of 
Springfield; treasurer, Rev. Wm. Rice Newhall; 
secretary, Harrison Newhall, of Lynn. Dr. 
Newhall was re-elected principal. Miss Emily 
L. Wyman, who hae taught the fine artes in the 
Academy for seventeen years, has resigned and 
will go to Europe for study. 

The past year has been very prosperous, the 
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Chuech Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Providence Dis. Min. Asso., Bdgewood M. B. 
Oburch, June 29, 30 
Bucksport Dis. (Western Division) Ep. League 
Convention and Min. Asso. at Orrington, June 90-July 1 
8t. Johnsbury Dis. Bp. League Convention 
at Barton, 
Dover Dist. Min. Asso., at Newmarket, 
Old Orchard Union Pentecostal Convention 








June 30-July 1 
July 6,7 


L, B. Bates, Leader, July 11-20 
New England Chautauqua 8, 8, Assembly 

at Lakeview, So. Framingham, July %-Aug.1 
Northern New England Chautauqua 

Assembly at Fryeburg, July %-Aug. 15 
Maine State Ep. League Convention, at 

Rockland, July 29-81 
Holiness Camp-meeting at West Dudley, 

Leader, Rev. L, B, Greenwood, July Sl-Aug. 9 
Ministerial Institute at Bast Bpping, Aug. 3-1 
Ocean Grove Summer School, Ang. 5-1 


Camp-Meeting at Martha’s Vineyard (Cottage 





City), L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-94 
Weirs Temp Camp- Meeting, Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Oamp- Meeting, Aug. 17-93 
Hedding Holiness Association, Aug. 17-22 
Hedding Camp-Meeting Association, Aug. 4-29 
Willimantic Camp- Meeting, Ang. 24-81 
Firat Gen. Dis. Bp. League Convention at 

Providence, B. I. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 





PRESSING NEEDS OF A WORTHY INSTITUTION, 
— Gilbert Acad andl | College, at Baldwin, 
La., one of the best institutions of its kind operated by 
the Freed # Aid and Southern Education Society in 
all the South, has its buildings and over 40 acres of land, 
but is in immediate need of a mule, a blacksmith shop, a 
typewriter, an American flag and a piano. Will not 
some one among your sympathetic and patriotic read- 
ers kindly favor us with these or the means with which 
to provide them? Address Rev. A. B. P. Albert, D. D., 
vice-president Gilbert Academy, Baldwin, La. 


W.F.M.4&.— The headquarters of the New England 
Branch will be closed through July and August, and no 
mail should be sent to the office during those two 
months, Information concerning speakers may be ob- 
tained by addressing Miss J. Carr, Warren, RB. I. 

By vote of Bxecutive Committee. 
MELINTHA A. NicHoLs. 
86 Bromfield 8t., Room 29, Boston. 














DOVER DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING. — All 
brethren intending to stop over night at this meeting 
are requested to notify, if possible, 


Rev. 0. N. Tiron. 
Newmarket, N. H. 
















No flour is “just as good as” 
“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


except in the minds of dealers who want to 
palm off poor brands for bigger profit. If you 
really want DunutH ImperiaL, see that you 
get it. 20 loaves more in every barrel. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour — 
get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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Marriages. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. B. H, Boynton, 18 Pine 8t,, Bangor, Me. 
Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D., Cottage City, Mass. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. — Aay preacher or church desiring 

seeds dace tetas nn ee Gee oe 
on reasonable ow ed app 

ine to ev, es Somes M tuber, 31 Dartmouth Ave., Provi- 


ANNUAL AFTERNOON TEA AT NEWTON HIGH- 
LANDS. — The annual Afternoon Tea of the Ladies’ Ep- 
worth Reading Circle in connection with the Methodist 
Paty Poca ea 
ialonsbre an ri a aes statas 
Eg the "aaa S24. = 


DEDIUATION, — The new Bdgewood Methodist Bpis- 
copa! Chapel, Broad 8t. and Montgomery Ave., Provi- 
dence, will be dedicated on eye eee rg 
at So’clock. The sermon will be peenehed | Bove 8. F, 
ti eatie da Li. D. At 16.45 a. m. of 

Rev. tt F. 8 
= Ly evening, = 
e 


“ine former ad 
preac T Pro strict 
i oo eee, will, pres Convenes at this y + on 
, the 29th, and will add its interest to the ooca- 
Puorvs L. Sraerren. 


Business Rotices. 


READ the last column on the 


pies (arg: wey Aepding the pom pablications st ot tbe 


For Over Fifty Years 
iyRuP has been used for chi)- 
ehild, the gums, 
e best rem- 


te eter "Reco! 
pe od Tt palit cures m rind golie, and a teatio. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga tla N Y. 


bs plocpare, pointments of « first- 
class Eee Rotel ‘evator, wlectric Ms, = parlor, and 
Wissoage, slectelotty, ail all toe as ih hoalth bo siaaeee: 
e m ry appliances. 
om Fakta, and Natural sulphur Water 
r, SARATOGA ‘A waters, croq 
eeling. Openall the year. 
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EAST DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS 
FOR 1896-'97. 
In the reachere’ Aid, oF Oo B. anne itiants weiter: 


eC 
ucation RES Trecduen's, Ald and ern moe 
cation lety; oap * Bishop; Oh. Ex,, Ohurow § xtension. 
F.A. Ch. 
APPOINTMENTS. P.B. PLA. B. 8.8. Bp, Bx. 
| | | ! | | 
Ballardvale, .)) i) i | ee) 
Beverly, a4 18 4 15 8 7 
BosrTow : 
Meridian 8&t., 84 70 v o a 
Orient Heights, 10 4 1 2 2 2 
Saratoga 8t., a4 o Ww © 6 @ 
Bradford, 123 7 3 10 3 8 
Byfield, 18 5 tw ow Un 
OMBELSRA: 
Mt. Bellingham, Li) 7 16 62 Bt 
Walnut #t., 70 60 10 50 30 0 
Danverr, <apleyvilie, 3% 7 7 o it] 
Basex & Hamilton, 16 10 3 8 6 6 
Kverett, 60 45 8 »s 20 
GLOUVORSTER: 
Bay View, 16 18 4 5 5 5 
East Gloucester, 10 6 1 5 3 3 
Prospect Bt., 70 7 3 © 0 8 
Riverdale, rh) 20 6 16 ” ® 
Groveland, 12 5 1 6 2 3 
Ipswich, 64 eo 0 © 8 ww 
Lawrence, Parker 8t., 32 25 5 6 ww 
Lyrwn: 
Boston 8t., 84 16 Bh] 60 36 Co] 
Broadway, 12 4 2 6 3 3 
Common 8&t., 1% 142 28 90 62 60 
Highlands, 4 1 1 1 2 1 
Lakeside, 2 2 1 1 1 1 
Maple St., 52 40 9 oo 8 18 
Bt. Lake's, bb i) 2 6 & 3 
8t. Paul's, ” 94 » 70 “4 46 
Bouth Street, 68 65 10 » -“ 
Trinity, 32 20 6 » WwW | 
MALDEN: 
Belmont Oburch, Mu il 5 6 6 7 
Centre Church, 132 136 23 “u «66 ww 
Faulkner Oburch, 20 a | 3 4 4 
Linden Ghurch, 6 4 : 1 s 3 
Maplewood VUhurch, % 20 5 wb» wb WwW 
Marblehead, 36 »” 6 16 16 10 
Mm=prorp: 
First Ofrch, eo © 6 6 © 
_ at ti Bee Bee ee | 
Wellington, & y'er"g 1 2 1 
Melrose, .. ‘84 2 bt os ww . 
Middleton, 12 5 s 3 2 1 
Naewsur 
People’s Ohirch, 3 © 6 WB WwW 6 
wi 0 2 6‘ 6 6 
North Andover, 32 » 56 © wb 8 
Peabody, 48 0 6 © we 
Reading, a | | a || 
Revere, ~ 6 4 1 2 7 2 
Rockport, 28 wb 5 16 bb 10 
SALEM: 
Lafayette Bt., 80 80 16 o 36 
Wesley Church, 80 on 6&8 & & 
Baveus: 
Centre ot 6 2 5 4 2 
Oliftondale, % 6» 65 ® WwW 5 
Dorr Memorial, 2 a 1 1 1 1 
Bast Saugus, 3% 0 i ee | ee | | 
Stoneham, o 6 » 2&2 © Ww 
Swampscott, 16 10 ‘4 6 6 4 
Topsfield, 4 4 2 3 8 3 
Wakefield, 40 ot) 4 12 10 ll 
Wilmington, pert we 6 8 
Winthrop, a 36 6 ew uM 
By order of District —. 
Rosert RAMSDE 
ame WiLLoomn, , Com, 





Purity blood with Hood's hich will 
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Money Letters from June 15 to 22. 


J Q Angell. Mrs 8 8 Briggs, G O Bryant, Mrs BB 
Bridge, G@ H Bates, 8 © Brown, F A Barnes, Mary 8 
Byam. A B Clum, Mrs B Coffin, B A Carter. Miss RG 
Dyer, J Donaldson. © L French. 8 P Gage. G D 
Holmes, B F Hitchings, H O Holmes, R F Holway, Mrs 
7A Harding, L J Harley, Mre H M Milldreth, R A Kines. 
Mre EB H Johnson. G D Lindsay, Mrs A R Lowe, Mrs 
8 Littlefield. L D Morse, C D Munson. Rosa B Nich- 
ols,OJ North. D © Osborne. N Pulsifer,W H Peok- 
ham. I D Smith, BS Stackpole, H A Spencer. BO 
Thayer, A L Tuttle, Mrs 8 Turner, Mrs A M Tupper. 
7 8 Wadeworth, Mrs H K Webster, Wm Wooldridge, 
George Whitaker. 


OHANGE IN DATE — WILLIMANTIO OCAMP-MEBT- 
ING will be held Aug. 94-31 instead of date previously 
announced. The change was made after consulting 
with the ministers of the Norwich District and the ex- 
ecutive ittee of the A . in order to secure 
the ald of Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., whose altar sery- 
fees were so highly appreciated last year; also that the 
time might not conflict with that of the Vineyard Camp- 

ting. itis d that Bishops Mallalieu and Mo- 
Cabe will be among the attractive speakers of the meet- 
ing. The ministers on the Norwich District who are 
expecting to attend the Willimantic Camp- -meeting, 
end who desire passes on either the Vermont Central 
BR. RB. orthe New England BR. R., will please commauni- 
cate with me BErOR® JULY 18, and state distinotiy the 
station on these railroads from which the pass will be 
used. JULIAN 8. Wapeworrta, Seo, 

South Manchester, Conn. 

















SPECIAL NOTIOB, — Miss Agnes B. Slack, honorary 
secretary of the World’s W. U. T. U., and one of the fore- 
most and noted reformers of England, the first woman 
that ever preached in City Road Ohapel, is soon to visit 
America. Any of our churehes desiring her services 
during September should write at once to Rev. JaMEs 
T. Dooxine, Providence, R. I. 





WEST DUDLEY UNION HOLINESS CAMP-MERT- 
ING, July S1-Aug.9. Rev. Lawrence B. Greenwood, of 
Boston, will have charge. Good talent is expected. Im - 
provements will be made on the grounds this year. A 
memorial service will be held for Brother Bpenoer, 
Monday, Aug. 3, at 2p. m. Guo, EB. Manaria.p. 





8ST. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE. 
Seventh annual convention to be held at Barton, June 90 
and July 1. 

On Tuesday evening Rev. W. 8. Smithers, of Hardwick, 
will give his lecture on “ Sight-Seeing at Lookout 
Mountain.” A sunrise prayer-meeting will be held at 
5,80 Wednesday morning. Miss Luna Atkins, of Cabot, 
Miss Mabel of St. Job ¥, George Mason, 
of Barre, and Presiding Elder Hamilton will present in- 
teresting themes, In the afternoon Miss Oora B. Sar- 
gent will have charge of the Junior Hour. Mrs. F. T. 
Clark, of 8t, Johnsbury Oentre, Mra. G, H. Wright, of 
West Burke, Mrs, Joseph Owen, of Barton, and Rev. 
W. 8. Smithers, of Hardwick, will speak on the Junior 
work. Other speakers of the afternoon are Miss Carrie 
Rowell, of Albany, and Rev. A. EB. Atwater, of Island 
Pond, In the evening Rev, J, M. Durrell, D. D., of 
Nashua, N. H., will give an address, 








OCEAN GROVE SUMMER SOHOOL, — Aug. 6-14. Dr. 
J. B. Price, Dean of the Ocean Grove Summer Aehoo! of 
Theology, announces for this year another program of 
great strength. Dr. J. Agar Beet comes from England 
to deliver eight lectures on Doctrinal Theology. Dr. 
Borden P. Bowne in Philosophioc Theology; Bishop John 
FP. Hurst in Historical Theology; Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman 
in Hermeneutics; Dr. 8.F. Upham and Dr, George K. 
Morris in Pastoral Theology;and Drs. J, M. Buckley, 
Russell H. Conwell and Robert MolIntyre, among 4 
the evening lecturers, in part make up the 
Besides about fifty lectures there will ey 
sical Festival, continuing three evenings, of 
the oratorio of “ The Cr: reation,” the ora’ ot thie 
Messiah,” and a great symphony concert, Mr. Waiter 
Damrosch will be the conductor, and he will be sup- 
ported by his 8ympbony Orches tra and the N.Y, Orato- 

rio Society Chorus, in addition to a local chorus of three 

hundred voices trained for the festival, and many emi- 
nent soloists, 

The management is determined to make the Scboo! 
thorunghly representative of the best scholarship of 

e times 

ue office address of the Schoo! is 160 Fifth Ave., New 

York. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
Tuomas W. SILLOWay, 
Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Billoway’s long practice in building or remodel- 
ng over 40 church edifices enables him to save and 
a all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 





mall outlay prod building ‘erable 
of much greater cost. He  proporee, to contigs th the 


ng ase 
foes to committees who would " 
where the means are limited. stiendinammaiees 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manuvacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
128 State Mt... Boston, Mase 











MASSACHUSETTS 


YEAR BOOK, 


City and Town Register. 
1896. 


Just Issued. 


Containing a complete list of Cities, Towns and 
Villages, ir , Population, Bn pane 
Debt, Tax Rate, Election Returns; nal an 

State Government; Courts, Insurance 
Companies, Railroads, Newspapers, ks, Inara 
Directory, and a Treasury of Facts relating to the 
Gommenweats, with an up-to-date Map of the 


= handiest and most comprehensive refer- 


ence book ever published. 
Compiled by Hon. Alfred 8. Roe, Member of 
Btate donate. 


By mati, prepaid, $1.7. 
F. 8. BLANCHARD &. CO., Publishers, 
Worcester, Mhas. 
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Our Book Table. 


On Twenty- 


oes fo the Barren Grounds: 
Bight ne hundred les after Musk-Oxen and Wood- 
By Caspar Whitney. New York: Harper & 
Roaches: Price, $9 80. 


Mr. Whitney has given us here the most in- 
teresting book of the year. The scenes are new 
and strange; the descriptions are full and vivid. 
Through the text and sbundant illustrations 
we are enabled to realize the new conditions aud 
strange facts of the “‘ Barren Grounds” near 
the Arctic Ocean. He has combined in his 
story the two qualities of a marketable book — 
he has something worth telling, and he knows 
how to tell it so as to thrill the reader and hold 
his attention tothe last. Not many who began 
to read asthe chapters appeared in Harper's 
Magazine tailed to follow the story in successive 
numbers; and not meny who open the book will 
fail to goon to the jast chapter. Mverything is 
so strange; theauthor takes us into a new world, 
a region of frosts where the mercury easily goes 
tar below zero, where no grass grows, and where 
none bat arctic life appears. ‘The “ Barren 
Grounds ” are a terrible region, “ the most com- 
plete and extended desolation on earth.” This 
is a desert of 350,000 square miles, where no 
man, no living creature (save the musk-ox), is 
able toabide. The cold is intense, and fearful 
storms sweep the great plain, It is wortha 
man’s life to venture into this stretch of desola- 
tion between Hudson's Bay and the Arctic 
Ocean, But hazardous as was the undertaking, 
Mr. Whitney ventured, an¢ has brought back a 
thrilling account of adventures by dog-train 
into the unknown and far north of our continent. 
The volume contains twenty-seven chapters of 
adventure, checkered with varied incidents, mis- 
haps and “ hairbreadth escapes.” It is one of 
those books we could wish longer, for what we 
have got has proved such a thorough appetizer 
that we are prepared to read on indefinitely. 
The the New Testament, With Critioal and Breget- 

ileal Notes by Many Distinguished Biblical Scho , 

Vol. I. Matthew, Rev. W. Sunderland Lewis, M. A. 


and Rev. Hear: . Booth, New York, London an 
Toronto: Punk & Wagnalla Company. ’ Price, $3. 


This volume is designed both to inform and in- 
spire; to give the materials for thought, and to 
aid in rousing the mind to investigate. lt is 
not a labor-saving machine by which sermons 
may be turned out ready-made; it is, rather, a 
bed of seed-thoughts in which the active mind 
of the preacher will find inspiration and sug- 
gestion for his work. It is, therefore, the beat 
kind of a help —a help which does not paralyze 
the preacher using it. “ Matthew” is the first 
volume in a series of eleven on the New Testa- 
ment, printed from imported plates obtained 
from the London publishers. It answers toa 
like series on the Old Testament which received 
eight thousand subscribers on this side the At- 
lantic. Both series gather the best from all 
sources; and from these rich deposits of hom- 
iletic wisdom the preacher will find points and 
suggestions of great value in working up dis- 
courses for the instruction of the people. This 
is eminently a preacher’s book; it contains such 
material as will be valued by him, He will 
often find great homiletical value in a small 
nugget; the single brief senteace may frequently 
be expanded intoan ample discourse. 

With the Fathers: Studies in ee History of ee 
nited States. By John Bach McMaster. New Y: 
. Appleton & Company. Prive, $1,650. 

Professor McMaster is a conspicuous and hon- 
ored historic student. The volumes he has pub- 
lished on the history of the United States show 
how wide and firm a grasp he has upon the facts 
and principles of the American government. 
The thirteen essays contained in this volume 
make a collection of side-studies based on his 
historic knowledge. ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine,” 
“Tne Third-Term Tradition,” “‘The Know- 
Nothings,” ‘ Oonstitutional Interpretation,” 
“Is Souud Finance Possible under a Popular 
Government?” and “ The Struggle for Terri- 
tory,” are discussions of these questions in 
their historic relations. They exhibit the au- 
thor’s fullness of knowledge, his comprehen- 
sion of the principles involved, and his skill at 
exposition and elucidation. The historical stu- 
dent will certcinly wish to go through this lit- 
tle volume, for its glances at our great and mar- 
velous history. These admirable papers first 
appeared inthe Forum, the Century, and Har- 
per’s Magazine, and they have so much that is 
valuable that they may well be preserved in this 
more compact form. Many of the points here 
discussed have come up more than once in our 
history,and are destined to reappear in the 

future. 
Social Meanings of Religious Experien 


George D. Herron. New York: Thomas Y. "Crowell, 
Price, 75 cents. 


In the department of Christian Sociology Dr. 
Herron is an enthusiast; zeal for his new stud- 
ies has eaten him up, making him a man of one 
idea and one work. He writes and speaks well, 
informing the intellect, enkindling the im- 
agination; but even the appreciative critic feels 
that he leaves something to be said. His stud- 
jes are hemispheres of truth rather than the 
complete spheres. He is valuable in his inspira- 
tion and suggestion rather than in the complete 
furnishing of data and conclusions. This vol- 
ume contains a series of six addresses delivered 
in Boston, They treat of “The Affections as 
Social Energies; ”’ ‘‘ Economics and Religion; ” 
“The Leadership of Social Faith;” “ Repent- 
ance unto Service;” “Material World and 
Social Spirit;” and “The Appeal of Redemp- 
tion to Progress.’”? They are all remarkable for 
what they do not, as wellas for what they do, 
say. The student of economics will find his 





Pow York | Ohaties Boribuer's 
This handsome volume contains a large num- 
ber of poems, all of them brief,and many of 
them mere waifs of song; but all of them pos- 


Louls Stevenson. 
Price, $1.50. — 


away from our every-day life; and, for this rea- 
son, however excellent, they fail to come home 
to “ the business and bosoms” of common men; 
they are beyond their range. This, however, is 
not.true of all, There are gems which will be 
appreciated by the ordinary reader. The same 
power of beautiful and forceful expression is 
found in Stevenson’s postry as in his prose. 


Fifty pveninas tor 
tories, Mew York; Raton ae Bates Second 


The author of this book has taken great inter- 
est in the development of the Epworth League 
by both personal activity and by the use of her 
pen. The ficst series of these entertainment 
papers was so well received that the writer finds 
to issue another series. We 
trast the present will be as favorably received as 
was the former volume. Mrs, Smiley exhibits 
an acquaintance with young life, and knows 
well how to join instraction with recreation. 
These “ fifty social evenings ”’ will afford a world 
of amusement to juvenile circles, for which they 
were prepared. 
A Gentleman's Gentleman, Edited by Max Pewber- 
ton, New York: Harper & Brothers. ce, $1.25, 
This volume contains passages from the life 
and strange adventures of Sir Nicolas Steele, 
Bart., as related by his valet, Hildebrand Bigg. 
Steele is a debased member of the aristocracy, 
an adventurer of a low type, whose vile deeds 
are detailed by Mr. Pemberton. The adventures 
run through many countries. He sells bogus 
diamonds in England, attempts a theft at a 
wedding, and in Russia fights a duel, Alto- 
gether the story exposes the fag end of the 
English aristocracy. 
Mark Heffron. By Alice Ward Bailey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Price, $1.25. 
The author has made a study of “ Christian 
Science,” or faith-healing by suggestion, and 
has brought out many of the results in her book. 
The story is written with much spirit and full- 
ness of information, Dr. Lyman’s sermon, 
Mark’s view of life and protest against the re- 
puted fraud of his practice, the Hindu philoso- 
pher’s lecture, and the breaking the engagement 
by Bloise, are striking passages. The railroad 
strike in Chicago comes in for a photographic 
ae 


ainnd.. yc Travell d Child’s Hi 
gland. “By Coare toe Dic on. New York: Mac. 


oo, is eo aga ron ere in Macmillan’s 
uniform edition of the great novelist. This re- 
print is taken from the author’s corrected edi- 
tion of 1867-'68, with an introduction and notes 
by Charles Dickens the Younger. The edition 
is both cheap and excellent. The binding is 
firm, and the print open and easy to the eye. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson, Edited, with an Introdue- 


tion and Notes, by Albert F. Blaisdell. Boston: Ginn 
& Company. 


Southey was a voluminous writer in both 
poetry and prose. The Life of Nelson ”’ is one 
of his lighter but most attractive essays. Many 
of his more serious writings are already forgot- 
ten, but this little biography is immortal. As 
issued in cheap and neat form by the above Bos- 
ton house, it will be read by a large number of 
boys. It is an admirable boys’ book, 





THe GwuoRniovs Lorp. By F. B. Meyer, 
B. A. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, 50 cents.) Asa writer on Hiblical 
_and experimental subjects Meyer holds a high 
place, In expounding practical and experi- 
mental religion he exalts Christ as the source of 
salvation and as the supreme help of man, This 
little book contains eleven brief chapters on the 
work of the Lord carried on in human experi- 
ence. It abounds in deep views of the spiritual 
life and helpful suggestions for the Christian 
course. ——- AN ENGAGEMENT. By Sir Robert 
Peel. With a frontispiece by E. Frederick. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Price, 50 cents.) The author of this brief story 
brings down a great name from the past, and 
furnishes to the current generation a clever bit 
of fiction for spare-hour reading. Arnold 
Hopetown and Miss Carstairs are the hero and 
heroine, and the drift of the story concerns the 
way their engagement came about. ——- GosPEL 
PICTURES AND STORY SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
By D. W. Whittle. (New York: F. H. Revell 
Company. Price, 50 cents.) We have had sev- 
eral books with topics for children; this one 
has, in addition, one or more pictures for each 
topic. The little volume contains six sermons, 
as follows: ‘‘ The Poison Sermon,” “The Mag- 
net Sermon,”’ “The Oandle Sermon,” “The 


sess life and fire. Many of the subjects take us | 


mandments, The topics are clearly presented. 
—— Sreps ror Becinwers, By Asher Ander- 
son, (Boston: 8. 8. and Pub. 


way of life and admission into membership in 
the church of the Lord Jesus. It explains the 
nature of the church, the sacraments, and es- 
pecially experimental religion. It gives advice 
as to conduct in the Christian course. Much of 
what the pastor woald wish to say to the con- 
vert is given in thie manual, —- WHERE SATAN 
Sows His SHED. By M. 4K. Williams. (New 
York; Fleming H, Revell Company. Price, 50 
cents.) This is a plain talk on the amusements 
of modern society. The devil finds an entrance 
to many souls by way of the card table, the 
wine-glass, the theatre, and the dance. One 
step in the wrong direction leads to another 
and another until ruin is reached. The author 
has had much experience as an evangelist, and 
has found these four sources of temptation the 
most dangerous to those desirous to enter the 
kingdom. He puts the case strongly and forti- 
fies his positions by quotations from leading 
teachers in the church. —— HyYMNAL FOR 
PRIMARY OLAssEs. A Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes, Recitations and Exercises. Compiled by 
a Teacher of Long Experience. (Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union.) A book of 
fine appearance, firmly bound, and composed of 
choice selections from the best hymns and 
tunes, The collection represents the work of 
Many years, and was gleaned from various 
sources by one capable of appreciating the best. 
To the hymns and tunes is added a manual con- 
taining questions and answers and simple 
prayers and orders of service. —— HENRY W. 
Grapy: THE Epiror, THE ORATOR, THE MAN. 
By James W. Lee. (New York: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. Price, 50 cents.) Grady was one of the 
most remarkable men of the South. Hampered 
by the traditions of the past, his gaze was yet 
into the future. Active, earnest, hopeful and 
magnetic, he won the favor of all classes, North 
and South, This great life had a mission to his 
section, his country and his generation. The 
book is not a biography; it contains three etrik- 
ing essays on the man and hie work as editor 
and orator. The nature of Grady was frank, 
sympathetic, generous and noble. -—- JOHN 
WESLEY’s TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN HYMNS. 
By James Taft Hatfield. (Baltimore: The Mod- 
ern Language Association of America.) In this 
monograph Mr. Hatfield presents the results of 
his studies on the twenty-nine hymns Wesley 
translated from the German. The sources are 
detected, and, in each case, the English of Wes- 
ley is compared with the original. 

THE PRINcEss: A MEDLEY. By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, Edited, with notes, by Henry W. 
Boyaton, M.A. (Boston: Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. Price, 25 cents.) EVANGELINE: A 
TALE OF ACADIB. By H.W. Longfellow. Ed- 
ited, with introduction and notes, by Mary H. 
Norris. (Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Price, 20 cents.) These two small volumes, 
bound in buckram, are the Jatest instalments in 
the * Students’ Series of English Classics,” in 
course of issue by this house. The works are 
given on clear, firm paper and in fair, open type. 
The editing is done with care and neatness. 
Though the works are not overloaded with 
notes, everything is given which the student 
may need for an understanding of the text. —— 
Postal DirnectoRY COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL 
Sources, (Buffalo: Matthews- Northrup Com- 
pany. Price, 15 cents.) This very convenient 
and useful manual touches upon every matter 
connected with the American postal service, 
such as postal rates, laws and regulations. It 
makes a paper-bound volume of 100 pages, with 
matter carefully selected and arranged alpha- 
betically. It is a sort of necessity for every one. 


Magazines. 


—— The Magazine of Art tor June has three 
full-page pictures—*‘ The Top of the Hill” 
(frontispiece), etched by R. W. Macbeth from 
the painting by W. Dendy Sadler; “ Sir John,” 
by Madame Ronner ( photogravure) ; and “ Study 
ota Head,” by T.C. Gotch. An interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of W. Dendy Sadler, the Eng- 
lish humorist and genre painter, is given by 
W. L. Woodroffe, embellished with a portrait 
and seven illustrations of his works. ‘ The 
Royal Academy, 1896;” “The ‘ Evil One’ in 
Art: Early Conceptions;”’ ‘‘The Coin of the 
Realm; ” “The Western Islands; ” “ Sport in 
Art: Shooting,” with the “Chronicle of Art,” 
constitute an entertaining list for the art read- 
er. (Cassell Publishing Oo.: 31 Hast 17th 8t., 
New York.) 


— The North American Review tor June 











Heart Sermon,” and two sermons on the Com- 


closes the 162d volume. The twelve articles of 











words quick and inspiring. 


If you wish your Linen White as Snow 


‘Sunlight Soap 


will make it so. 
Lever Bros., Léd., Hudson and Harrison Bts., New York, 





the number treat in an able way some of the 
current topics of the hour, Mr. Carnegie thinks 
“The Ship of State Adrift’ under Uleveland. 
Dr. J. H. Senner considers “‘ Immigration trom 
Italy,” and thinks we might avoid any evil con- 
sequences by the proper distribution of the new 
population. W.J.H. Traynor has an able arti- 
cle on “‘ The Policy and Power of the A. P. A.” 
“ The Outlook for Silver,” “ Progress of Theos- 
ophy in the United States,” and “ Dreams and 
thelr Mysteries,” are other titles. N.S. Shaler 
has a solid and sensible paper on “ Environment 
and Man in New England.” Mr. Gladstone 
reaches his sixth instalment of ‘‘ The Future 
Life and the Condition of Man Therein.” ( North 
American Review: 3 East 14th St., New York.) 
—— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly tor 
June contains thirteen contributed articles. 
The biographical paper, with a portrait as a 
frontispiece, is of James Blythe Rogers, of Phil- 
adelphia. Herbert Spencer furnishes a study on 
“The Metric System,” L.G. McPherson dis- 
cusses “The Monetary Problem.” Alice 8. 
Tweedy has “‘ Woman and the Ballot,” showing 
that woman has a right to, and needs, the bal- 
lot. J. W. Spencer tells ‘“‘ How the Great Lakes 
were Built.” The articles are suggestive and 
readable. The number is an extremely good 
one. (D. Appleton & Co,: 72 Fifth Ave., New 
York.) 

—— Music for June contains a valuable articie 
on ‘“‘ Music in American Universities — Yale, 
Vassar and Uolumbia.” ‘‘ Music in the Language 
of the People ” is ably treated by Karleton Has- 
kett. “ Jenny Lind’s First Concert in Amer- 
ica ” is well described by Ira G. Tompkins. The 
student of music will find in every article some- 
thing of interest. (Music Magazine Publishing 
Co.: Auditorium Tower, Chicago.) 

—— Ina way never before known in history, 
the rich and the poor are studied in contrast. 
It isa favorite notion with Socialists that the 
rich are growing richer andthe poor poorer. 
Mr. Hobson, in a late number of the Contem- 
porary Review, defended a thesis of that kind. 
la the June issue Mr, W. H, Mallock criticises 
his facts and fancies, showing that poverty is 
caused by certain individual tastes, habits and 
aspirations rather than by the existence of a 
social condition unfavorable tothe poor. The 
rich have profited by the new conditions of civ- 
ilization; but the poor also have been gainers 
in a less degree, and would have been gainers on 
a larger scale if they had possessed the capac- 
ities, training and habits of the rich. The 
thoughtful person will be interested in W. W. 
Peyton’s paper on “Incarnation,” a study in 
comparative religions. Of the ten articles in 
this number the reader will be specially inter- 
ested in Emile M’Master’s description of “The 
Highlands of Natal.’”’ The country is as large 
as New Engiand and rich in agricultural re- 
sources. It is the gateway from the coast to 
the gold and diamond lands of the interior. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Society: New York, 
231 Broadway.) 
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Obituaries. 


Sullivan Holman, son of 
Calvin sod Father P. Se ee n 
kinton, N. H., June 13, 1820, and died 
N. H., April 15, 1896, 

He was converted at Church St. MB. Osta, 
Boston, in October, 1835, and was received 
full connection in 1836 by Rev. Abel eee, 
In 1838 he was licensed to preach. This 


They had one 80) ze 
he ak coven Say Apel 18° 
and the son ° pr 
1868, he was married at sed at Concord. N. ay Miss 
Harriet E Ayer, of Concord, by Bis 0. O. 
Baker. hey had two children, both a of whom 
died PH dee young 
Mr . Holman was chap! lain of the N. Mi lage 
lature in 1858. For the past ly eens 
has been a trustee of the New Ham pahire C Cone 
ference Seminary. Under the presiding elder 
=e iy the ty alyad Putney, Vt., in 1841-’42, 
the building of a substantial 
brick pr ag he 5 which is still standing. His sub- 
sequent apodeme were as follows: taste 
Charlestown b Flat, ’44-'45; 
ren, ’46-'47; Pbiymauth, "48-'49; Littleton,’ 150-51 
where be had a great revival); 5 Mamet, *62~-"53 
(where he ha a reat reviv: }; ester, '54; 
ortsmouth, ’55-’56; Great Falls, a Nashua, 
Chestnut = 8-10, Lawrence (M ass.) Haver- 
hill St., "61 ; Portsmouth, *63-"64 ; Sanborn- 
ton Bridge, 165 ‘(he did not go to this’ charge on 
account of the serlons — of his wife); Con- 


rd, 66; Cha n of the N, H. State Prison 
767-69; ntpelier, VE. the latter part of ’40 
and '70; tenes to 


ermont Searerenes, 70; 
transferred to Kansas Uonterence, ’71, w he 
was stationed at Independence, and later at 
several other charges; yp wn to wey 
pshbire age wa ce cae of N. H. 


reridin 
‘ Yowell and Dracut, 


a Contralville 88-91; Hudson, o2 93: 

uated, res residing at Nashua, 94-96. 
Daring his pe sone ag pastorate at Centralvilie, 
Lowell, the church and parsonage were built. 
It was here that his seventieth birthday was 
celebrated with s h, poem, song, and many 
tokens of high 

Mr. Holman’s great and well-directed ¢ 
brought much to pass. He had a genius for 
organizing, for church-building and repairing, 
for pastoral Mags J and sermonizing, for train- 
ing the young, for managing and reforming 

po Ae minals, and for conducting lecture courses 
and revival campaigns. In season and out of 
season, muscle, eo n and heart were devoted to 
his holy calling, feature and movement 
of this man ae eafhod his energy. Monu- 
ments of his zeal will abide in the o urches he 
has bailt, the institutions he has served, the 
characters he has uplifted, and in the souls he 
has won. A wide circle will greatly miss him. 

He was a delightful man in his home. The 
day of his translation was the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of his second marriage. On ole 
ing that night he spoke lovingly and tender 
of their eI and bappy union, and such wo 
of appreciation and comfort as only a genuine 
lover could utter. In the memory of this latest 

-communion the lonely widow has a price- 
less legacy. 
It wasa crucifixion to his ardent tempera- 
ment to ag and eeeotet | to ~ —-_ 
of ut grace triump nd now 
bane Soler rests from his labors. 

is funeral service was held at the Main St. 
M. E, Church in Nashua, April 19, and was par- 
ticipated in by Presiding Eider Bakete] and 
Revs. J. M. Durrell, C. W. Rowley, D. D., Cc. U. 
Dunning, and J. W. Adams. Other members of 
the Con nce were present. 

Emulating his virtues and inspired by his de- 
votion, may all of us who knew him so run our 
race as to be nega to enter in to the circle 
of glorified victors, and thus renew our fellow- 
ship with him forever! J. W. ADAMs. 


Lawton, — Miss Rebecca O, are died in 
Newport, R. I., April 30, 1896, aged 62 years and 
3 months. 

In early life she became interested in the 
teachings of the Bible and —— Christ as a 
personal Saviour. For more than forty-three 

she was a faithful member of the First 
Church in Newport. Her sense of hearin 


be- 
came im several years since, depriving 
her of many social and religious privileges; yet 
she retained a lively interest in the church and 


was often inquiring what she might do for 
others. 

Her last sickness was brief. In this time of 
her suffering she feared that she was making 
trouble for others, appearing to have a keener 
sense of the burdens of her friends than those of 
her own, carrying out the Pauline idea of look- 
ing “not every man on his own things, | bat 
every man also on the things of others.” A 
_ unostentatious life of sympathy toward 

he suffering and of doi . good as we have 
opportunity is a ees | © any community. 

he light of such a life has been quenched on 

earth to be relighted with new lustre in the 
eternal kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Obrist. J. ALLEN. 





Files. — Ellen May Files was born at Sebago, 
a. Argh 27, 1850, and died at Gorham, Me., 


Apel 21 Pine was the only daughter of - 2 + 
and Mary A. Douglass, who 4, feeble age 
left with lonely hearts, i oe fi ht in the -; 
of the future meeting. married to, Her- 
rt Files, Nov. 18, 1874, = to ‘fo their home came 
four children — three daughters and @ son — 
who have received the trail raed ws = gentle- 
ited -hearted Christ Toda 
y “rise up and call ber blessed, it + 
“sn onytlen bre 2k verted in her thir- 
Ts. was ily con n 


teenth , and one chores at Gorham 
under t 

child she was interested nil the work of the 
church, ready to do her BK in all en 

which commended themselves to her nce 
&s tor the glory of God. h her whole life 
the has maintained a consistent Christian walk, 
and in her the graces of gentleness and patience, 


coupled with siecoruabee 01 self-control and wis- 
dom in judgment, have been exem ‘p lified. 

tries shut away from the active nage and 

es of the ee for the ~ oe few years, 

ith, yet her interest never 

Sand ae was" always anxious to learn 

or = church friends of the 

end drew near, her 





an a! pn Pony 
Hardison. — John a uy in 

pate flardlga’ was) convert 
. was converted one See ee 
Washington ees ein Oe 
Re et See the pastorate of Rev. o. 


staid 


e 
sel 


Z 

i 

: 
°F 
: 


fi 


t 
: 
g 
i 


mons came sudd but she ay 
mv ae ABER. 





Wilkinson, — Gertrude Wilkinson, daugh- 
ter of Frank Wilkinson, was born June ie, 1875, 
and aged 20 


and o May 10, 1896, years, 11 mont 
She was baptized at t ft ol b 
nov oharar tons Sed eclec fe YSS" 


Suis into he. Oty 
Point t Methodist Oh coma peasd 
and a worth member of the 


fast 


— 


usual 
health, the ike came, and without @ word she 
from the sctivities of an, a the coun- 





ry of eternal youth. A. Woop. 
Gross. — Irene Ae | was born in 
Frankfort, Maine, M 1806. and died in 


Searsport, Maine, April ‘a, 1896, in her 90th 


year. 

She was a sister of the late Col. A B. Treat, 
and cousin of _ late Albert Petros, e of Frank- 
fort, rs. Maria’ Cushing; of Boston. 
Converted at the sae of nineteen, she became a 
sonhet of the Methodist Church’ a Reakupart, 


She was married, Beles” Tely won to Edward T. 


Gross, of Orland, M 
with ten on only four ounviving -- _ 
Mrs. Henry rane i Toba kb Geom, 6 

Bugene kof W oat Ze +; and he wr 


of Searsport, Me. where she spent the last six 
of her life,” 


swu wide 1 in 
Kind and ¢ ll, 


gentle toward all, devoted to au. 
ties, she ives in beautiful’ Christin site, and 
passed away in peace an umph, was @ 
constant pin Ave} ot Zron’s HERALD, and the the con- 


tents cheered and comforted jeclining 

years. A. M. K. 
Lee, — Susan T. Lee, wife of ve Mdward 

Lee, was born in New October, 


» April 20 


1829, and died in that ott) 
8 joined ‘the Liberty 
Methodist 


{t. A husband, brother, 
heir loss. 


dhoiidh .— One week from the day of Mrs. 
Lee's death her eldest sister, Mise Sarah E. Par- 


in oe er rae 


— ae week’s 
‘Mie work of the the sherch, and 


sopanad 
in the ¢ 
religious services to the and of ber 


ao 
6. 
In the death of thesetwo godly — this 
— in the thought that the. foo they 
are 
gone, their works remain. 4 J. 8.8. 


Smith.— Edmon H. Smith = born in Brad- 
at ot tek 1823,and died in Topsham, Vt., 


7 enith was converted at Lowell, Mass., 
early in life,and immediate), sy ay ty 9 
Oburch, in Re gy tel he has a 
worthy member @ long term of years. q +. 





ing mach of his ite, he was steward and clase- 
leader. 








She was a busy, faithful Carietion wile,a wise 
Se self-denying mother oors of - 











We desire to mail 
OUR BOOK, } tree our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 

ed at great expense, 

How tO | «tiow to disintect,” 
en ‘ ivi rpm , > cases 
infectious diseases, 
Disinfect, oad also in everyday 


life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber —the intelligent 
use of true disinfect 
ants is the surest de- 
fense against one half! 


our sickness. Send 


Free. 
your address to-day. 
® © “Sanitas”™ Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N, Y, 




















Educational. 


TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
eee begins Sept.1. Number of Students 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, etor. 
m, Mase. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW W SCHOOL. 


New Hall, Ashburton P’ 
Opens Oct. 7, 








, iy Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of kl biere, om al 


rooms and free instruction in th 
ens pone Henh. 16. Address the 
t Bt., Boston, Mass. 





.D. Buell, 


Bonahe 





Ruove IsLawp, Bast Greenwich. 


East ¢ Greenwich Academy. 


1803. Both sexes. On Narragansett Ba: 
electric 


ae et lectric light. Twelve 
courses. a year, Be sot 8. Write for illustrated 
BuaKeeiae, D. D., Prin. 





There are but few good musical. insti- 
tutions. The largest, best, and most suc- 
cessful in America is the 


New. England 
Conservatory of Music, 


Oratory and Languages 


at Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in plan 
moderate in price, thorough in practice, and 
famous for results 

Carl Feaiien, Musical Director. Frank 
W. Hale, Gen. Mgr. Send for Prospectus, 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 





ta consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
dest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School 1S “the unton of two 
strong forces, forming ar inetitution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
me hore pane. jon for Colleges and 
orough preparation for anc 

fin Schoots. A: Grammar one 
School courses, In all classes Specia’ 
Students ed. 


Opens Sept. 21. Send for '96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 














East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F'. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


eee cha vedaecegetbrmmeiesty 4 


seamen atee 


Terms low. 


Oot 
ona! en. 


ta" eecese by boat or by rail. Terms 








Massa Ts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following pointe in ite methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equel to college work ; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
sight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training In self-government; limited number (many 
dectined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other | depar t 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, 











Regular expense for schoo! year, 6600. For illustrated 
address (mentioning Ziow’s HmnatD) O. O. 
{ Braepon, Principal. 
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-Methodist Book Depository. 


Epworth 
League 
Bible 
Studies 


} JULY TO DECEMBER, 1896, 
: 





NOW READY. 


PREPARED BY 


EDWIN A. SCHELL, D. D., 
and SAII'L. A. STEEL, D. D. ‘ 


oOo OOOO ee 8 


a“. RE ee TTT: 


The use of these comments on the 
’ Prayer-Meeting Topics will add great- 
ly to the interest and efficiency of the § 
F Devotional Hour. Don't FAIL 70] 
P PROOCURE AND USE THEM. 


Si 


y Single copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 
41.20; postpaid, $1.35. 


Per dozen, j 
One hundred 4 
copies, express, not prepaid, #10. 


CHAS, R. MAGEE, Manag, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy. 


llbraham. Mass. 


Fall term of 80th year 
opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896, 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 





Principal. 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Ineorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & Co., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue. ‘New York, 5 b 
ie! 12th Week aa 

ba A Hy ym vAvenus, ae Ohlong 


* darn. 
eae Menta ype! ding, Minnea plis, Min 
eich & Perry Bulldi ine, Nodes City, Mo. 
er Building, Denver, Cole 
hes oe Stimson Biock, Los Angel jes, ve 
Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page oy 
Manual, free. yey with emplo. ' 
ed. Bees forma sent to t Sees i ari 
cumpeen i cones officers from ‘an seoti 
—— including more than ninety per cent, one of 
blic Bohool eu ntendents of New ing land, have 
applied to us for ‘s. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 








New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


—— Bist year. —— 
Winter term begins 
olida: 
Serine corms eos Sues tee bee 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1805. 


py = Seminary 
courses in Elocution 
—_ German, Greok, Latin, toon and 


Stenography. Good Oo Commercial mercial De ment. 

Beautiful = situation among the hills of the 
Granite Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A Obristian fan home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty whp 
are members of the household. 


tw Send fora 5 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tliton, N. H. 
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Review of the Werk. 








Tuesday, June 76. 

— Lord Kelvin’s (Sir William Thomson’s) fit- 
tleth anniversary as Professor in Glasgow Uni- 
versity celebrated. 

— Desperate fighting in Crete. 

— The Senate Bond Sale Investigating Com- 
mittee examines Secretary Carlisle. 

— Flag Day quite generally observed. 

— President G. H. Wyckoff, of the Bank of 
New Amsterdam, New York city, shot in his 
office by a crank who demanded $6,000; his 
assailant tries to commit suicide. 

— Spanish generals reported to be flocking to 
Havana from other parts of Cuba. 

— Severe earthquake in Arequipa, Peru. 

— Subway act (this city) declared to be con- 
stitutional by the full Supreme Bench. 


Wednesday, June 17. 

— The Eleventh Republican National Conven- 
tion meets in St. Louis; a gold plank adopted in 
committee. 

— Prot. B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell, elected pres- 
ident of Rochester University. 

— The Sultan appoints a Christian governor 
over Zeitoun. 

— Cardinal Satolli recalled from this country. 

— Another filibustering expedition leaves 
Florida for Cuba. 


Thursday, June 18. 

—The British steamer ‘‘Drummond Castle ”’ 
sinks off Brittany; over 200 perish. 

— Bunker Hill day celebrated. 

— Earthquake shocks in northern Japan; a 
thousand reported to have been killed in a sin- 
gle town. 

— More battles in Ouba, in one of which the 
insurgents win. 

— Venezuela troops make an incursion Into 
British Guiana. 

—Steamer ‘“‘ Commodore” leaves Charleston 
with arms for the Cuban insurgents. 


Friday, June 19. 

— William McKinley and G. A. Hobart the 
Republican candidates for the Presidential 
ticket; the gold plank adopted; 34 silver men 
leave the Convention. 

—A canal pleasure steamer explodes near 
Utica, N. ¥.; 10 dead, 2 dying, and 4 severely 
injured, 

— Great Britain, France and Russia to jointly 
insist that the Porte grant reforms to Crete. 

— The Compressed Air Power Company of 
New York Iinocorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000, 

Saturday, June 20. 

— H. B. Beecher, son of Henry Ward Beecher, 
charged with forgery, found not guilty. 

— The street railway boycott in Milwaukee 
comes to an end. 

— Ten thousand persons reported drowned in 
Japan by the tidal waves which followed the 
earthquake shocks. 

— The Transvaal Government demands that 
Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit be tried. 

— Mr. J. P. Morgan testifies before the Bond 
Sale Investigating Committee. 

— Senator Teller named for President by the 
Free Silver bolters. 

— Queen Victoria enters upon the sixtieth 
year of her reign. 
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— The New York Telephone Company incor- 
porated, with $16,000,000 capital. 

—A report that Lord Salisbury cedes the 
Channel Islands to France, 

Monday, June 22. 

— All Mashonaland in South Africa in revolt 
against British rule. 

—- Spain resents the display of the Cuban flag 
at the St. Louis convention. 

— The Druses rise against Turkish troops and 
cut four companies in pieces. 

— Cholera breaks out among Egyptian troops 
engaged in the Soudan expedition. 

—~ Li Hung Chang in Berlin confers with 
bankers about raising another Chinese loan. 

— Heavy failure in Rome; the Societa Im- 
mobiliere declared bankrupt; liabilities more 
than $18,000,000. 

— Death, in New York, of President Wyckoff, 
of the Bank of New Amsterdam, who was shot 
byacrank. ~ 

— The mother of the Emperor of China is 
dead. 

— President Diaz, of Mexico, renominated for 
a fifth term. 


— Ex-Secretary of the Treasury B. H. Bristow 
is dead. bike 








Our readers will notice in another column the 


ad tof » 
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Reception to Bishop Foster. 


T the noon of a tropical June day, when all 
nature was in tune and the mellow air 
harmonized with the spirit of welcome, a com- 
pany of 150 representative Methodist men, with 
a sprinkling of the fairer sex, sat down to a din- 
ner at the United States Hotel given in honor of 
Bishop Randolph 8. Foster. It was a re-cement- 
ing by them of the bond of sympathy and love 
for one who had honored the church in the past, 
and was honored by it in the present, and would 
be honored, it was hoped, for many years to 
come. The Social Union and the Preachers’ 
Meeting joined in this delicate and charming 
testimonial to one so greatly beloved. 

Grace was said by Rev. Dr. David Sherman, 
and after a generous collation Rey. W. J. Heath, 
president of the Preachers’ Meeting, called the 
assembly to order, and an invocation was offered 
by Rev. Wm. R. Olark, D. D. Mr. Heath fol- 
lowed in a few introductory words, giving his 
early experience in listening to Bishop Foster. 
He spoke feelingly of the appointments and dis- 
appoiritments he had personally received at his 
hands, and of his continued love and reverence 
for him. He closed by yielding the direction of 
affairs into the hands of Mr. C, R. Magee, presi- 
dent of the Social Union. Mr. Magee paid his 
tribute of praise and affection to Bishop Foster. 
He remarked that the General Conference did 
not remove the time I!mit, and he wanted the 
speakers to remember it. 

Mr. Magee then introduced Rev. W. T. Perrin, 
of St. John’s Church, South Boston. He said to 
Bishop Foster: We are very grateful for this op- 
portunity. The brethren bid me say they have 
for you the highest esteem and respect. Your 
scholarship has been our admiration. We have 
devoured the productions of your pen. You 
have made us think. You have taught us that 
loyalty to doctrine does not consist.in form. 
You have sent us to the Gospel. You have stim- 
ulated thought. Your tireless activity has at- 
tracted us. “ Be diligent ” has been your motto. 
You are even now planning great labors which 
would be a task fora younger man, When you 
were in your teens the fire of the ministry thrust 
you out into the world. We recall your rousing 
exhortations; in your mind our knowledge and 
our position were of no value except as they were 
consecrated to God. Wethink of your upright 
life, your high thought. We have felt that you 
were an ideal preacher, teaching us to be studi- 
ous, intellectual, and to have our hearts touched 
by the Holy Spirit, You have been a worthy 
son of him who eaid, ‘‘ Remember, you have 
nothing to do but to save souls.” We have 
taken great satisfaction because you have made 
your home here. You have been a tower of 
strength to us and to our beloved church. 
We are thankful we are to have 
the benediction of your later years. The 
scene at Oleveland will not be forgotten. 
Your remarks when you came forward brought 
tears to our hearts, which later found expression 
in sobs. You humbled yourself, and were ex- 
alted by the Head of the Church. It was, as 
Z1on’s HERALD truthfully said, “the transfig- 

aration of Bishop Foster.”” Ona later occasion 
in the Conference, when the world was full of 
criticism at its action, and when the ears of 
Methodism were open, you spoke again, There 
was but one voice which could disarm Method- 
ism and vindicate our polity. The right word 
was said: “I am not humiliated; the right thing 
has been done.” You may never know the 
comfort your words carried to the superannu- 
ated, as well as to the regular ministry. You 
have bound the Methodist ministers to you by 
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Boston and vicinity want to say to you: “Come 
home. Nestle in our affections. Joy with us.” 
Do not mistake; we ate not to encourage you in 
softness and needless self-indulgence (cheers 
and laughter). This is not an obituary — only 
a few flowers growing in the garden of our 
hearts and fragrant with our affection. While 
your spirit ripens for glory, we shall continue to 
love you until we shall sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus. God bless you forever- 
more! 

A breathiess company listened to this singu- 
larly eloquent tribute. 

Hon. Alden Speare was next introduced, and 
said he could conceive of but one reason why 
this lot should fall to him: His acquaintance 
bad been close with the Bishop for the last 
fifteen years in missionary work, in which no 
man had been wiser or more discreet. He spoke 
of his careful researches in dealing with mis- 
sions. The ministers know how wise he had 
been in his appointments. He had yet to heara 
minister express his dissatisfaction with his 
appointment. He recalled the scene at Cleve- 
land as published in the secular press. He re- 
lated how the case had finally been illuminated 
by the wise words of Bishop Foster. He recalled 
the historical course of previous Conferences; 
and explained judicially and judiciously the 
result intended and accomplished. He wanted 
to acknowledge the wisdom of the General Uon- 
ference in ite act,and the erroneous judgment 
he himself had formed at the time. 

Rev. Dr, 8. BE. Herrick, of Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, was the next speaker, and was received 
with great applause. He opened with an apos- 
trophe to the Methodist Episvopal Church and 
to Bishop Foster. He was grateful for the 
privilege and honor of being present. Bishop 
Foster has endeared himself to you; he has made 
himeelf very dear to all Christian people for the 
same reason, No one who knows the heart of 
the Gospel of Christ can fail to see in this 
historic act a singular resemblance to the Christ 
way of transforming the cross of shame intoa 
crown of glory. “I care not,” he said, “ in 
what church I finda man who meets trouble 
and indignity and converts it intoa glory and 
honor — that man belongs to me, be he Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Congregationalist, or any- 
thing else.’’ Using an incident in the life of 
Sir Thomas More asa text, he said; “ Decap- 
itation is not a graceful thing, but Bishop 
Foster made it such. I wish all men, when they 
come to such crises, would do as grandly.” He 
recalled the occasion when he himself had had 
to suffer words of continuous praise for several 
hours, The difference in this case was that the 
Bishop deserved this tribute, while the speaker 
did not merit his, 

As a prelude to the introduction of Rev. J. W. 
Butler, D. D., of Mexico, loving greetings were 
sent to Dr. Wm. Butler, his father, of Newton 
Centre. Dr. Butler said,in part: Every mis- 
sion inthe church desired to bring a tribute to 
this occasion. Mexico ten or twelve years since 
was visited by Bishop Foster, He gave some 
statistics to show the enormous growth of the 
mission since the Bishop was there. He told of 
the reverence for Bishop Foster when he first 
appeared, which was transformed into the deep- 
est love. He spoke of an incident when Bishop 
Foster preached there. The United States rep- 
resentative there was entranced by the sermon 
then heard. He depicted the ontlook from the 
heights beyond Mexico City, and gave glowing 
pictures of the beauties it had to offer. In 
contrast, New England offers a scene, equalling 
it in loveliness, the central figure of which for 
Methodists he declared to be Bishop Foster. 

Dr. John Potts, of Toronto, Canada, said, 
after hearty applause, that he was glad for 
Methodism outside of the United States to voice 
ite feelings on this occasion, He recalled about 
twenty years ago at Round Lake a scene where 
Bishops Kavanagh, Simpson, Doggett, and Geo. 
Douglass of Canada were present. But Bishop 
Foster’s sermon alone on that occasion stood 
out ip his memory, He stepped from star to 
star in the grandeur of his thought. He re- 
called another occasion when Bishop Foster 
and Dr. Mark Trafton came to Montreal, and 
when the former preached attired in a silk 
gown. He told of an incident before a Canadian 
Conference where a minister defined a gown as 
® garment worn by the weaker sex. Had 
Canadian Methodism known he was coming, it 
would have charged him to bring their love and 
reverence for Bishop Foster. At his age and in 
this community, to be so revered and 
loved is greater than the grandest encom- 
jums of the outside world. He represented 
a united Oanadian Methodism made out of five 
Methodisms. The day will come when there 
will be but one Methodism in the United States, 
and he hoped it would come before the transla- 
tion of Bishop Foster. Dr. Potts held the de- 
lighted attention of the audience. 

When Bishop Foster, the Chrysostom of 
Methodism, was introduced appropriately, the 
Chautauqua salute was given, the audience ris- 
ing. Bishop Foster most,feelingly said ne was 
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active service,and expected toremain so. He 
acknowledged he had tried to preach great ser. 
mons on great subjects for thirty years past, 
He had aimed to do so, but he was done with 
that now. He should give only talks in the 
future. He pleasantly notified the brethren 
that, whereas he had formerly spoken foran hour 
and a half at a time, he should preach but thir- 
ty minutes now. His feeling was that when it 
was the Lord’s time, it was his time,togo. He 
had told the Lord that he did not want the time 
to be too long. He meant to live sweetly and 
lovingly among the brethren. In the twenty- 
four years of his appointments he never had 
had to reverse a sin «y@ one. eating the 
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ored and beloved servant of the church. The 
exercises closed the Dexslegy ¢ and the ben- 
ediction by Rev. Dr, C. F. Rice. 
W. P. ApAms, 











Ot the many vacation resorts of New England, 
these of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
are by far the most picturesque and delightful, 
and +H of them, w many m: istant 
are easily accessible, so uent 

tnd teat are the trains of the Boston & aine 
Railroad, which ie the line traversing northern 
New England. The climate of these popular re- 
sorte is ererptning that you can ask for, while 
the driving; thing and other pleasure advan- 
hat are offered are without number. Ho- 

co boarding-houses in northern New Eng- 
land are numerous, and excellent accommoda- 
tions may be had at a very acceptable cost. 
, routes, hotel lists and other touring in- 
formation is given in a concise form in the Fx- 


cursion Book which is issued by the Boston & 

Maine and which is sent free of expense to ap- 

per cants ig Aan General Passenger Department, 
ton & Maine Railroad, Boston. 
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Co,,”" means pure lard, 
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roducts. All New Eng- 
fand knows that.—New 
England Grocer. 


UIRE & CO., BOSTON. 


PROPER ATTENTION 


oo been paid to details in the management of 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


gquengucetiy it gives the best overland service. 
ining car serves meals alacarte. The 


2 Day*«, 19 Hours to eee, Ore., and Pacific 
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THE MAP TELLS THE STORY. 
library observation car has all the comforts of 


A MODERN CLUB HOUSE. 


Scenery for the scientist and ctghtgee. All 
equipment modern. Roadbed rock ballasted. 
All ticket age Leen of 


"WHITNEY, G. P. &T.A 
it. Paul, Minn. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK ++e++ 00008 ¢ 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
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